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PREFACE. 

The popularity of Mr. John Habtley's writings 
in the Yorkshire dialect, which have appeared 
from time to time, having caused numerous 

applications for some of his productions in classic 
English, we doubt not but this little volume will 
be welcomed by an indulgent public. 

THE PUBLISHEB. 



Bradfobd, OctobeTt 1876. 
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NEYEK see a noble tree 

Cut down when in its prime, 
But what the action bears to me 
The semblance of a crime. 

The fall of one which centuries 

Have been required to rear, 
And clothe with happy memories, 

Ne'er fails to draw a tear. 

The woodman's father may have lain 

Beneath its ample shade, 
His father's father climbed its stem. 

And 'neath its branches played ; 

Tet wields he the remorseless axe. 

For gain of daily bread, 
Until the sturdy monarch shakes, 

And crashes over — dead I 
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And little children come to play 

Upon the level green, 
Where erst it stood, and never miss 

Its once so welcome screen. 

And those who most have sung its praise 

Ere long pass by the spot, 
And as they watch the heifers graze, 

The tree remember not. 

Then if such noble objects sink 

Into obscurity. 
So soon forgot, — I fear to think 

What fate's awaiting me. 

Hundreds of years its life can boast, 

Diffusing pleasure round ; 
Whilst I, a few short days at most, 

Have cumbered the ground. 



And thus my thoughts were wandering 

As 'neath an oak I sate ; 
Its trunk encircled by a ring, 

Which told its speedy fate. 

And as the sun kept glistening 

On its fantastic boughs, 
Methought a strange wild whispering 

Amongst the leaves arose. 

My soul longed for the power to tell 
The meaning of the sound ; 

A mist-like curtain o*er me fell. 
Effacing all around. 



A VOICE FJEIOM THE WOOD. 

Audi could hear a thousand longaes 

All mingling in the strife ; 
The leaves upon their tin)' prongs 

Appeared instinct with life. 

Some gloried in their happy state, 

Courting the sun so bright ; 
Whilst others wailed their luckless fate. 

In poverty of light. 

When from the trunk a voice there came 

Which bid the tumult cease, 
And o'er the whole there 'gan to reign 

A momentary peace. 

** My children, listen to me now I 

And strive to be resigned ; 
Your lots are varied, yet I trow 

Each should to each be kind. 

** Te that now hold the foremost place, 

And revel in the sun, 
Should bear your lot with fittmg grace : 

Tour race will soon be run. 

" The summer will glide quickly by. 

The sunny hours be past ; 
And ye the earliest will fly 

Before the rushing blast : 

** And others will receive the rays 

Which now ye love so dear ; 
And they in turn, in course of days. 

Will perish, pale and sear : 
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** And in a mingled withered heap, 
Whirled doud-like in the air, 

There's none will ever pause to seek 
Which was the foremost there. 

" Then fret not out life's little span, 
Where'er your lot be cast; 

For whether trees, birds, beasts or man, 
Death equals all at last ! ** 



I 'woke. The woodman, axe in hand. 
Had come his trade to ply ; 

I gave one long, long, lingering look. 
And left it with a sigh. 

But never shall my mind forget 

That lesson, timely sent ; 
Henceforth my daily prayer shall be, 

** Lord bless me with content I " 




J'ancg'a irilK. 




WAS sat one winter's eyening in my room, 

In the gloom : 
And the lamp was slowly dying, 
As the hours unheeded flying, 
Noiselessly were slipping past ; 

And the last 
Not far distant, — drawing nearer, 
As I thought of one who dearer, 
Dearer was than all beside : — 
Fancy's Bride. 



As I sat that winter's evening in my room, 

In the gloom, 
Then I fell a-thinking, — ^thinking,— 
And I felt a strange, strange sinking. 
And I feared to be alone ; 

But no tone. 
Save my own heart's hurried beating. 
Telling of life's blood retreating, 
Leaving me most faint and weary, 

Faint and weary. 
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Bnt it darker grew, and darker in the room, 

And the gloom 
Seemed to gather thicker, thicker, 
And my heart beat quicker, quicker, 
For I fancied that a moan, 

Or a groan, 
'Rose from near where I was sitting. 
And I saw a something flitting, 
Like a butterfly in shadow, 

Blist or shadow. 



I was startled, but the strange sound in the room, 

Biid the gloom, 
Came no more though long I listened. 
But a something lay that glistened. 
And I picked it off the floor ; 

And before 
I guessed what t'was thus shining, 
Bound my finger it was twining. 
Was this tress of golden hair 

Bright and fair. 



And I know not how it came into the room. 

In the gloom : 
But I knew it was a token. 
Of fond vows that soon were broken ; 
For we swore to love for ever. 

Doubting never. 
But, alas ! we soon were parted. 
Love and honour both were bartered. 
She was sold, who once was mine. 

At Mammon's shrine. 
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And again a something flitted round the room, 

In the gloom, 
And the form grew clearer, clearer, 
More distinct, and nearer, nearer. 
Till it settled on the place. 

Where a face 
Looking fondlj, smiling sadly. 
Mutely seemed to say 'twould gladly 
Make me happy, soothe me, cheer me, 

Were she near me. 



But I knew t'was but a picture in my room, 

That the gloom 
Hanging round it like a curtain. 
And the glowing light uncertain 
Which on the features play*d ; 

Danced and played, 
Of my fancy sport was making, 
Tho' my heart was well nigh breaking : — 
For I loved her, oh ! so dearly I 

Oh ! so dearly ! 



Was it but a ray of firelight in the room, 

Mid the gloom, 
That had rested on the painting. 
As I sat there weak and fainting P 
Or her spirit from its home 

That had come P 
Was I sleeping, was I dreaming. 
When I saw the tear-drop streaming 
From her eyes that brightly shone ; 

Wept and shone P 
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Did her tpirit hover o'er me in my room, 

In the gloom, 
As I sat there, thinking, thinking, 
While my busy brain was linking, 
Facts and fancies all in one P 

Till the sun 
All the eastern sky was streaking, 
And another mom was breaking ! — 
One more day to be alone — 

Sad and lone. 



Was it childish, if when sitting in my room, 

In the gloom, 
I gave way to force of feeling, 
And the hot tears quickly stealing, 
Down my pallid features rolled 

As of old P 
Tho* I sobbed to ease my sorrow, 
Which the dawning of the morrow, 
Should heap heavier than before. 

At my door P 



But the strange light that had flitted round the room, 

In the gloom. 
Like my love had gone and left me, 
And of that sad joy bereft me. 
But the tress of golden hair 

Still was there ; 
And I placed it, fair and shining. 
In my bosom, where 'tis twining, 
'Bound my heart strings, tighter, tighter, 

Ever tighter. 
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And I see her picture hanging in my room. 

In the gloom, 
Sometimes smiles, sometimes looks sadly — 
And if desperate, I madly 
GiHTse my fieite in my desjpaSr ! 

Then the hair 
Which aromid my heart is twisting. 
With a power there's no resisting. 
Seems to stifle with caressing, 

Ever pressing. 

And I take a farewell glance around the room. 

In the gloom, 
And my eyes can just discover, 
Her who slighted her true lover, 
Her who left me to despair : — 

False tho' fair. 
But I still shall love her ever, 
Tho' on earth we meet perhaps never ; 
There will some day be a meeting 

And a greeting. 




f^oox JsaM. 




^NDEB the shioiDg moon, like some fair spirit sleeping, 
Upon a bed of moss her nightly watches keeping, 
Sat Isabel. 
The night dew gleamed upon the flowers 
That sleeping waited sunny hours, 
Which soon should chase their griefs away, 
And cheer them with the welcome ray 

They love so well. 



Under the shining moon, her own sad griefs bewailing, 
Sighing her heart away in sorrows unayailing, 

Sat Isabel — 
Like glittering pearls her teardrops fell 
Upon her snowy breast, whose swell 
Bevealed a grief she dared not name ; 
A grief— the secret of her shame. 

Oh, sad to tell. 



Under the shining moon, alone and melancholy. 
Bathed in a flood of light so mild, so calm and holy, 

Sat Isabel : 
Her long bright hair neglected lay. 
Tossed by the breeze like golden spray 
Playing around a marble shore, 
Whence sign of life comes never more. 

Save — Sorrow's knell. 



Under tbe Hhiniog moon, where once ber arms entwined 
The neck of hJm she loved, who proted, alat I anldiid. 

Sat Isabel : 
On him her whole exisleDce hung, 
For him she wept, for him she sung ; 
Bw y'lTgiii heart bo pure and sweet, 
She laid at her betrayer's feet : 

She loved and feU. 

Under the shining moon, wiiere DJL^Iitlif siu the raven, 
Pffched on a roaf;li>hewa stoue, wbereon some hand hai 
graven. 

" Poor Isabel 1 " 
No more 1 see that fair foi'm sleejiing: 
Hersdf and secret safe in keeping, 
Are waiting 'neath that moss; cover : 
All vain regrets atiil hearlarlits over. 

Sweet maid, farewell I 




^tar-Sifl|t 




*IEE specks of glittering foam on some blue lake 
That sleeps in stillness 'neath the moon*8 calm 
gaze, 

Shine oat those stars ; — each with its tiny blaze, 
Shedding what light its little lamp can make, 

O'er burn and brake. 

Thus have ye shone, like angel-eyes so bright, 
XJnmoT*d, ondim'd, age after age now lost 
In that uncertain vast with boundless coast, 

Form'd by Time's ceaseless adding day and night 

Robbed in his flight. 

Thus have ye shone above the dreary plain. 
Gilding the scatter'd rocks cast on its breast 
By some strong power, long, — ^long ago at rest ; 

Whilst rustling heaths a softly whispered strain 

Have sung in yain. 

And o'er that spot, when first its turf was torn 
With the sharp plough relentless, as it laid 
Its beauties wild beneath the furrow made, 

Leaving its aspect more and more forlorn 

To greet the mom. 
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Thus have ye twinkled o'er the emerald blade, 
Forcing its way from out the broken loam, 
Where once the timid hare secure did roam, 

Now fled from the usurper's power, dismay'd, 

To some quiet glade. 

And from your far off realms of space serene, 
Have watched the grain wave in your soothing light, 
Each one bedew'd with liquid gems so bright, 

Midst silence, — courting e'en a fairy's dream. 

Beneath your beam. 

And o'er the unpretending cots that sprung, 
Emblems of industry and homely joys, 
Where sylph-like girls, and red cheek'd sturdy boys 

Have laughed until the echoing rocks have rung ; 

Your rays ye flung. 

And o'er the mansions of the rich, that peep 
Beneath the living curtain of green leaves. 
Which stately trees and fadeless ivy weaves. 

Have kept your vigils whilst the favor'd sleep, 

The troubled weep. 

And o'er the houseless one, whose softest bed 
Has been the stony pavement ; aud the strain 
That lull'd to slumber was the hissing rain. 

Or biting wind, or some unsteady tread. 

By "Bacchus "led. 

And o'er that spot, hallow'd and set apart. 
The sure accompaniment of human life. 
Whose little mounds memorials of the strife 

When death victorious, with his venomed dart 

Had pierced the heart. 
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Thus dazzliDg still, as when from out the womb, 
Of chaos, — peeping bright, — like spangled flat es 
Dropt from some aogels wing, that quiy'i-ing shakes 
The dust of heaven o*er all that azure dome. 

To cheer the gloom. 

And si;? 11 unchanged, when in my earthy bed, 
Away from cares which heavily oppressed 
Securely sleeping out that welcome rest ; 

Welcome to me if o'er the quiet dead 

Those skies are spread. 

Like some huge mantle, o'er heaven's mysteries, 
Pierced in uncounted specks, through which the light 
Of glory peeps, sweet foretaste of the sight 

Of realms above ; when long-lost friends in peace 

Wait our release. 






aSt^ff Cam ? 




OWN in a cellar cottage 

In a dark and lonely street, 
Was sat a widow and her boy, 
With nothing left to eat. 

The night was wild and stormy, 
The wind howVd round the door, 

And heavy rain drops from above 
Kept dripping to the floor. 

They had no candle burning, 
The fire was long since dead, 

A wretched heap of straw was all 
They had to call a bed. 

They nestled close together, 
On the cold and dampy ground, 

And as the storm rush'd past them, 
They trembled at the sound. 

<* Mother," the poor boy whispered, 

** May I not go again P 
I do not heed the wind, mother, 

I'm not afraid of rain. 
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*' May I not go and beg, mother, 

For you are very ill : 
Some one will give me something, 

Mother, I*m sure they will P 

" Do let me go and try, mother, 
Tou know I won't be long ; 

I did feel weak and tired, mother. 
But now I feel quite strong. 

** Give me a kiss before I go, 
And pray whilst I'm away, 

That I may meet some Christian friend, 
Who win not say me nay." 

** Dear boy, the night is stormy. 
Tour ragged clothes are thin. 

And soon the heavy rain-drops 
Will wet you to the sldn. 

•* I would go but myself, boy. 

But, oh I I cannot rise, 
I am too weak to dry the tears 

That roll down from my eyes. 

<* I fear I soon must go, love, 
And leave my boy alone, 

And oh I what can you do, love, 
When I am dead and gone P " 

** Mother, you set me weeping, 
Don't talk in such a strain. 

Your tears are worse for me to bear 
Than all the wind and rain. 



■% 
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" Wait till I'm rather bigger, 

And then I'll work all day, 
And shan't we both be happy 

When I bring you home my pay P 

** Then you shall have some tea, mother, 

And bread as white as snow ; 
Tou won't be sickly then, mother, 

Tou'U soon get well, I know. 

** And when that time shall come, mother, 
Tou shall have some Sunday clothes, 

Then you can go to church, mother — 
You cannot go in those. 

** And then 111 take you walking. 

And you shall see the flowers. 
And sit upon the sweet green grass 

Beneath the trees for hours. 

** But I will haste away, mother, 

I won't be long — ^good bye I " 
" Farewell, my boy," she murmured. 

Then she laid her down to die. 



The lamps were dimly shining. 
And the waters in a flood. 

Came rolling o'er the pavement, 
Where the little beggar stood. 

He listened for a footstep. 
Then he hurried on the street. 

But the wind roared with such fury, 
Till he scarce could keep his feet. 
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A few there were who passed him, 
But they had no time to stay ; 

They did not even stop to look. 
But hurried quick away. 



He passed the marts of business, 
Where the gaslights were ablaze. 

And saw the countless heaps of things 
Displayed to meet the gaze. 

One window held him spell-bound — 

From end to end 'twas piled 
With loaves of bread — a tempting sight 

To a half-famished child. 

He clapped his little cold wet hands. 

And almost danced for joy, 
It seemed a glimpse of paradise 

To that poor hungry boy. 

With timid step he ventured in. 
And, trembling, thus began : — 

** Please, sir, I've come to beg for bread- 
Do help me if you can. 

'* I do not want it for myself. 
My mother, too, shall share ; 

Do give me just one little crust, 
If you've a crust to spare." 

** Give I " cried the shopman in a rage— 
** What shall we live to see P 

Go tell your mother she must work. 
And earn her bread, like me.'* 
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" But mother, sir, is very sick, 

She cannot work, I'm sure ; 
Father died some months ago, 

And left us very poor. 

" She has not tasted food for days, 

And die I fear she must, 
Unless you'll help us, Christian sir ; 

Do spare a little crust ! 



It 



*' I'll spare you nothing, saucy imp I " 

Away this moment ! run ! 
And tell your sickly mother 

I cannot thus be done ! " 

He left the shop, and in the street 

He sat him down to cry. 
He heard the trampling of the feet 

Of those who passed him by. 

He could not ask another. 
For his every hope had fled, — 

('Tis sad that in a land like this 
A child needs beg for bread.) 

Wet, cold, and faint, he reached his home, 

No richer than before. 
And noiselessly he entered in, 

And gently closed the door. 

There is no sound, the mother sleeps — 

Then groping for the bed. 
He bent his weak and stiffened knees, 

And bowed his weary head, 
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And pray'd ** that God would grant them help, 
And bring them safely through." 

The whisper'd prayer was borne above, 
Was heard, and answered, too ; 

And when the morning's sun lool^ed in. 
And filled the place with light, 

Two lifeless bodies on the straw 
Was all that met the sight. 

Thus were they found, alone, and dead, 

No reason left to show 
How they had come to that sad end ; 

And no one cared to know. 
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SVER could pencil pourtray half the graces 

That seemed to belong to her only — 
Binglets that fell round the sweetest of facet, 
And eyes that looked dreamy and lonely ; 
Tet earnest and searching, 

And filled with a soul- light 
That gleamed in uncertain 
Azurine depths as a starlight. 
Uncertain and fitful, 
Yet strangely beautiful. 



Words there are none to express half her goodness ! 

No symbol exists of her sweetness ! 
And the gentlest wind's sigh savoured of crudeness, 
Matched with her murmur's completeness — 
Yet frost nipped her blossom ; 
The keen frost of scorning ; 
And the heart in her bosom. 
Motionless waits for the morning — 
The morning that will come 
To bid angels welcome. 
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PLIJCEED a little rosebud, and I took it to my room^ 
That it might cheer my lonely hours with the 
sweetness of its bloom ; 
I put it in a tiny vase, with water cool and clear, 
And anxiously I waited for its beauties to appear ; 
But no, — ^it gently withered in spite of all my care, 
It drooped its head, and soon the tints that seemed so bright 

and fair, 
Gave place to others, which I knew told plainly of decay. 
And it withered, withered, withered, just a little every day. 
Till at last the little stem stood all naked and forlorn ; 
So I thrust the vase and it aside, with a feeling as of scorn, 
To think, that it had failed to give the pleasure I had 

sought ; 
Then I mused o'er disappointed hopes with which man's life 

is fraught. 



But mark, when days and weeks had passed, one mom I 

chanced to see, 
Just peeping from the vase's top an emerald- tinted tree ; 
I looked— and, lo I the little stem that I had fancied dead, 
Had woke again to vigorous life ; it had but slept instead. 
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I moved it tenderly away and placed it in the earth. 

And day by day it gathered strength, and gave new beaatien 

birth; 
And often now, when Md at heart, and all my bopee are 

1 look upon that little twig that to a tree bos grown. 

And think that though my lot is lone, and all my prospects 

I yet may hope for better days, and joys to reappear ; 

For from the blasted twig of hope, as from the rosebud's 
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walls I — shattered, decayed, and stained, 
How much you teach ; 
Each little feature that has here remained 
Would seem to preach 
Of fleeting grandeur — blighted hopes ; resistless Time 
Is crumbling into dust thy boasted prime. 

Yet does he do it with a softened touch, 

And leaves a charm 
E'en in the wreck he makes, he spareth much 
To soothe and calm ; 
Fling^g as Hwere a veil of years to screen 
Thy beauties— beauties still, tho' dimly seen. 



* " High Snnderland," a grand old hall of baronial aspect, stands 
on fhe summit of the hill overlooking the vale of Shibden and 
town of TTn.nfft-r. Jn ohildhood it inspired me with feelings of 
admiration and awe, and deeply I sympathised with its fate when 
it was leased to the Halifax Co-operative Society as a farm. 
Utilit|MElllll>Di had no sympathy with its architectoral beantieB 
associations; few of its attractions have escaped 
Led improvements. Yet there is much left 
and to inspire the poet. This simple, 
, |g my humble tribute, offered in return for the 
I its attractions have afforded me. 
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But not to years, or elemental rage 

Alone is due 
Thy forlorn aspect ; these have dimmed thy page, 
But such we view 
In thee, as snowy locks when seen on aged head, 
That o'er the wearer gleams of honour shed. 

But sighs will heave the breast, and tears 

Will flow apace, 
When Fancy takes her flight to former years 
And fills the place 
With images of things that once were here, 
The maiden coy — the lusty cavalier. 

Where now pestiferous ordure heaps are seen 

Exposed and bare, 
Ceaselessly pouring forth their putrid steam 
To taint the air, 
And stagnant pools, and ruined fences lie, 
Beeking in filth — offensive to the eye ; 

Here once sweet flowers in their gayest dress 

Did court the breeze. 
Breathing their perfumes in mute thankfulness. 
But where are these P 
Alas I All trodden down beneath the heel of trade, 
Whose boast — *' a once sweet paradise a desert made." 

Thy noble bam with its bewildering beams 

On which we gaze 
With heads uncovered — ^revelling in dreams 
Of former days — 
When rose the harvest-hymn from grateful swain 
And hallow'd with its tones, the hoard of grain. 
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Where fiery chargers once have spumed the ground 

Snorting in pride, 
The solitary gin-horse walks his round 
With limping stride ; 
And where the hooded falcon trimmed his heak. 
The loathsome beetles for subsistence seek. 

Thy statues hold to view their battered forms 

As tho' they wept — 
Powerless to brave th' Iconoclastic storms 
Which o'er them swept, 
Leaving them there as monuments to tell 
Their spoiler's shame. — Old ruin, fare thee well. 

But can I wish farewell, and thus depart. 

Leaving no trace 
To tell the deep, sad grief that 'whelms my heart 
For thy disgrace P 
But yet, not thine, 'tis theirs who in neglect 
Stand careless by and see thy beauties wrecked. 

I cannot rear thy walls anew — ^nor call 

The spirits back 
That once have tripped it in thy festive hall — 
Such power I lack ; 
But will I, tho' with trembling hand essay 
To let my fancy o'er thy mem'ry play. 

Fit home in which the muse might tune her lay, 

And carol sweet 
From dewy evening, till the dawning day 
Sought the retreat 
Where steep'd in sweet elysium reverie, 
Imagination dwelt in dreams of thee. 
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Thus then I dare around thy shade to throw 

This simple wreath — 
As on the grave are planted flowers to show. 
Those loved in death ; 
And thus like them, this wreath I fling shall be 
My humble tribute to thy memory. 



AGNES. 

Oncb sat within that ancient hall, 
'Round which the firs and poplars tall, 
Like spectres waved amid the gloom, 
Screening pure daylight &om the room 
Was Agnes, owner of them all. 

Her garments were of sable hue, 
Her face was half concealed from view, 
A cross of jet hung on her breast 
Which oft for consolation prest, 
Shone as if deck*d with dew. 

But oh ! it was not dew so sweet 
As that which thirsty flowers greet, 
When weary of the scorching sun 
Which cloudless through the day has run 
He sinks to his retreat ; 

No. they were tears of anguish, wrung 
From clouds of misery, they sprung, 
Welling within her eye of night, 
Flow'd down her cheeks so soft and white. 
Staining the rose so young. 
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But why should she thus pine away P — 
Sigh through the night, weep all the day P 
Why should this silence and the gloom 
Transform the mansion to a tomb ; 
Where all had once been gay P 

For cheering sound of music's strain, 
Ton long might listen but in vain, 
And silence stifled till it spake, 
Would make the sternest heart to quake 
And thrill the throbbing brain. 

But she had breathed a dreadful yow, 
And called on all above — ^below — 
That should she break the oath she made, 
To pour their vengeance on her head 
Her soul to overthrow. 

Once happiest of the happy throng 
That bounded light, the bowers among. 
No laugh more silvery than her own, 
No face with smiles more 'witching shone, 
No heart with love more strong. 

Wealth, beauty, and a mind at ease ; 

What more can mortal wish than these P 
When every smile could make a friend. 
Whose joy would on her look depend, 

Whose life was spent to please. 

Servants of every degree 
Were proud to bend the humble knee. 
Rewarded by her cheering smile 
For nights of watching, days of toil, 
Sure none more bless'd than she. 
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Still blest and happy had she been, 

Still reigning absolutely queen, 
Had not young Love his javelin cast. 
Sure aimed and barbed he left it fast 

Her heaving breasts between. 

Those eyes which sparkled a'er a flower. 
Now anxious watched the tardy hour, 

And charms of wooded nook and dell, 

Unnoticed left their tales to tell. 
Saving one little bower. 

And there as daylight sank to sleep. 

And stars above began to peep, 
In that soul-stirring hour of eve 
When western clouds their curtains weave 

Around the mountain steep ; 

Then like some fairy phantom flitting, ^ 

She'd haste to find her loved one sitting. 

Lock'd in his ardent, strong embrace. 

Gazing upon his anxious face, 
For love's reward entreating. 

And if the rising moon displayed 
Her burnished face, and lit the shade. 
Throwing her mild intrusive beam 
Within that sacred nook, 'twould seem 
As tho' she kissed the maid. 

The faint-heaved sigh and whispered word, 
Sweeter to love than minstrel's chord> 

Were all the sounds that smote the ear, 

Unless some little bird in fear 
The heavy foliage stirred. 
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True happiness, if such there be, 
Is found when hearts from doubts are free^ 
When trusting aU is as it seems. 
And passing life in lover's dreams, 
The light-winged moments flee. 

Thus happy she, and happier still 
Was he who caused the first fond thrill, 
That woke her innocent desires, 
And fanned to light the latent fires 
Which bum to bless or kill. 

And when was maiden's will so strong 
As to resist the winning tongue. 
When bounteous nature has designed 
To deck the casket of the mind. 
In form so fair and young P 

For far and near in yain to find 
A nobler form of human kind 

Than that which young Sir Aubery wore; 

And many a heart had felt of yore. 
The pang he left behind. 

And oh I oft o*er that lovely form, 

He bow*d and breathed his wishes wann, 

Whilst she contented drank the tone 

Of voice melodious as her own, 
Scarce less its power to chann. 

Or cheek to cheek in love's caress, 
Vowing eternal steadfastness. 
Eye meeting eye in loving look, 
Which sparkled in that leafy nook, 
And tress entwined in tress. 
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Sure Eden in its sunniest time, 

Furnished no joys from purer mine, 
Than when from bosoms closely strained 
Rise loving murmurs, unconstrained, 

And hearts to hearts incline. 

And of such joys oft, oft, they fed, 
And parting words reluctant said, 

To leave him thus, her early grief 

In hopes of meeting found relief- 
All other longings dead. 

For as each star that's set on high. 

Although still present in the sky, 
No more is seen when morning's sun 
Shines brighter than the brightest one, 

All paled when he was nigh. 

Both blest with wealth, in lands and gold. 

Two youthful spirits, uncontrolled, 
Both in their matchless beauty shone, 
Lovelier miud or youth came none. 

Within that mansion old. 

Each hope and thought, tho' unexpressed, 

Appeared a tenant of each breast, 
As tho' their love had glowed so strong, 
Their hearts had blended into one; 

Each in the other blest. 

But love, proverbially blind. 

Oft leaves what seems most prized behind — 
Fickle as the winds that play 
Bound flowers on a summer's day, 

Then haste new joys to find. 
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And sad to tell, alas ! too true — 
Toung Aubery*8 love was fickle, too, 
For ere the nuptial knot was tied 
The last faint spark of love had died, 
And far away he flew — 

Into another's ear to pour 
The vows oft made and broke before ; 
But purer heart, or fairer hand, 
Then Agnes' of High Sunderland, 
None could in love implore. 

But who could picture half the woe 
Which Agnes felt beneath the blow, 
When waking to her sense of wroug. 
She found him false, alas ! how long, 
He had deceived her so f 

Many in sympathising strain, 
Besought her to look up again, 
Nor let his loss a trouble prove, 
But seek one worthier of her love ; 
Tet all besought in vain. 

And in a voice which harshly rung 
From one so lovely and so young, 
Clasping her hands upon her brow, 
She uttered this most awful vow, 
That silenced every tongue. 
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THE VOW. 

" No more, so help me gracious Heaven, 
Will I, so loDg as life is given, 
See any, save of woman kind, 
And if I should, my eyeballs blind, 
Or let them out be riven. 

** And if I ever long for sound 
Of voice of man, my ears confound ; 
Or if my tongue regretful breathe 
Sir Aubrey's name, may dumbness weave 
Its silent fetters round. 

** Away from all once fondly prized, 
Hating those joys which then enticed, 
In solitude henceforth to dwell. 
More sacred than the hermet's cell. 
To weep o'er love despised." 



Deep into every bosom there. 
Sank that sad wailing of despair. 
As on her knees, she loudly cried 
That God would lend BAs aid to guide» 
And grant her ardent prayer. 



Oh I who can tell what forces lie 
Beneath the smile, the beaming eye ; 
Or know the energy that dwells 
Within the breast which, loving, swells 
With the imprisoned sigh P 
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But as some verdant mountain side 
May hold within the burning tide 
Of lava, which, when roused, can make 
The solid earth in fear to quake : 
Thus sleeps a maiden's pride. 

And thus, when roused with grievous wrong, 
It bursts forth in a current strong, 
Overwhelming the once pelding mind, 
Leaves but few verdant spots behind 
For Love to dwell among. 

I oft have watched two clouds float high. 

Beneath the azure canopy — 
Wafted along by gentle gales, 
Whilst each to each still nearer sails. 

And mingle in the sky. 

Then gliding on in one white heap. 
The silver-tinted vapours sleep ; 
'Till, scattered by some ruthless blast, 
In feathery fragments have been cast. 
To melt in anguish deep. 

Thus loving hearts together ding, , 

Through Life's sweet ways meandering ; 
''Till, crossed by doubts, or forced apart, 
Each cherished wish within the heart 
Dissolves in sorrowing. 



A youth dwelt in the vale hard by, 
Who oft had cast a wistful eye 
On Agnes, when her fairy feet 
Had passed his humble, lone retreat. 
And oft he heaved a sigh ; 
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And felt indmed to curse the fate 
That placed him in such lowly state, 

Whilst in his breast, however he turned, 

Love and ambition fiercely burned, 
Tet left disconsolate. 

And many a wild and stormy night, 
Long did he watch to catch the sight 

Of her dim shadow as it passed 

The trelliced pane, until at last 
Died out each ray of light. 

Or on his humble bed he lay 

Sighing the weary night away ; 
Or waking from tormenting dreams, 
When morning shed its cheering beams, 

Making all nature gay. 

But to his over-burdened heart, 

No cheering ray could it impart ; 
And o*er his toil for daily bread, 
Many the tears he oft-times shed, 

Such as unforbidden start 

To eyes that scorn the drops that show 

A heart unhardened lies below 
The strong, firm front, reared as a fence 
To hide the bosom's innocence. 

Where virtue's blossoms grow. 



*Tis sad to think man's pride should be 

Based ever on hypocrisy ; 
That tears are symbols of the weak, 
Which ne'er should mar the manly cheek, 

To tell of misery. 
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They suffer most who scorn to show 
That they have felt the cruel blow 

Of careless word, or cold neglect; 

Yet sternly hold the head erect, 
Nor let the tear-drops flow. 

But could the eye unveil that breast, 
That seems as tho' no care opprest, 
And view past hopes drowned deep in tears, 
And present hopes hemmed in with fears, 
Few would be counted blest. 



Thus he forced down with iron will 
The hopes that would his bosom fill. 

And boldly strove — yet strove, alas ! 

In vain — to bid the longings pass 
Which thronged within him still. 

Oft, ere the smfling day was bom. 
Like some young pilgrim all forlorn, 

Over the hills his way would tend. 

Seeking in solitude a friend, 
With whom his griefs to mourn. 

But when he heard the woeful tale 
Of Agnes' loss, his lips grew pale. 
And with a cry of deep distress 
That told his sorrow's bitterness. 
He fled adown the vale. 
No more upon those mountains green. 
That love-lorn shepherd youth was seen ; 
His hut fell crumbling in decay. 
His flocks untended, roamed away— 
He vanished as a dream. 
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Soon lonely and sad grew that once joyous hall, 

And gloomily waved the old poplars so tall, 

And the flowVs that bloomed 'neath the firs' dismal shade, 
Half closed their bright eyes, lest the beauty they made, 
By blooming too cheerily. 

Should disturb the solemnity reigning around. 

For the song-birds had fled, and rarely a sound, 
Save the croaking of frog, or the rustle of snake, 
Which from undisturbed slumbers began to awake, 
Smote the ear drearily. 



And within those grey walls the recluse dwelt alone, 
In a silent apartment where sun never shone — 
No attendants, no friends, saving one stranger maid 
Who, to share her distress, had successfully pray'd. 
Was allow'd to remain : 
And every hope Agnes had was of Heaven, 
Aod the maid's every thought to her mistress was given, 
And the sighs that she heaved were all lost in the tone 
Of the sighs of the maid, which re-echoed her own 
In more sorrowful strain. 



And oft, when her heart was o'erburdened with grief, 
And she told o'er her beads in vains hopes of relief, 
She would lay her pale face, like a babe seeking rest, 
On the maid's heaving bosom, where, fondly caressed. 
She would shed bitter tears ; 
And would gain some relief from that maiden's embrace, 
And repose from her cares, whilst her angel-like face 
Half drooped; like a lily that pines for the beams 
Of the soul-cheering sun with his gladdening gleams. 
To dispel her dark fears. 
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And the rays of true love, if such rays ever shone, 
Fell o*er her from eyes oft in tears as her own, 

And many a kiss on her marble-like brow 

Fell lightly, as falls the light feathery snow. 
From the lips of that maid ; 
And often pale Agnes awoke with a start, 
When the lorn maiden pressed her too close to her hearty 

And a delicate flush o*er the maid*s features played ; 

Whilst she fear*d lest her deep-felt affection betray'd, 
Should give cause to upbraid. 

Oh ! rapture distressing, and joy turned to care. 
Is when the heart's secret finds no one to share ; 
When knowledge within, like a worm at the core. 
Disturbs the mind's peace, and embitters the store 
From which joys have sprung ; 
Thus Edith (for such was her name), in distress. 
Held the secret she longed, yet dared not to express : 
And the two, in deep sorrow, oft blended their tears. 
And in turn each endeavoured to lighten the cares 
Which around them had clung. 

When night spread about them its curtain of gloom, 
And the lamp vainly strove to illumine the room. 
When the owls from without, and the crickets within, 
Made the heart of the timid beat quick at the din ; 
And a cold shudder passed 
Through each vein, as tho' life's blood had threaten'd to freeze, 
When the winds sang their dismal wild notes through the treeSr 
And the long waving branches have tapped on the pane, 
And the creak has been heard of the old weather vane 
As it swung in the blast. 
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Then, if time seemed to flag, Edith sat by her side, 

And told her long tales of the spirits that ride 

Through the hours of the night, on their missions of ill, 
A.nd hide from the day in the cliffs of the hill, 
Till her flesh 'gan to creep ; 

And she dared not to look where the shadows were thrown, 

Lest some eye of ill omen should startle her own, 
And the dry leaves that danced in the wind's faintest breath 
Seemed like whispering sounds, that premonished of death, 
Whilst they scared away sleep. 



And yet such a charm o*er those stories was hung, 
Tho* with terror she shook, or with anguish was wrung. 
Still she pressed her again and again to recite 
These dark deeds, and visions, till far in the night, 
When she sought her lone bed. 
Then Edith would roam through each desolate room. 
Like some spirit which strove to be freed from its doom. 
And beat her sad bosom, and hands wildly clasp. 
Whilst her breath came in starts, and a name she would gasp. 
As of one that was dead. 



But morning would find her with features serene. 
As if in her bosom no tempest had been, 
And each word that she spoke in soft accents did prove 
*Twas not friendship that prompted her actions, *twas love ; 
And once, as they sat, Agnes fondly besought her 
To tell her this tale of the wanderer's daughter. 
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EDITHS STORY. 

High on the top of a huge diff there stood, — 

Tow*rmg above the water's ceaseless roar, 

A lonely castle, firowning o'er the flood. 

As a grim sentinel to guard the shore. — 

Childra:! and maidens shunned its gloomy pile. 

And strong, bold men oft tim*rous glances threw ; 

No sun upon its towers cast a smile. 

The waTes beneath seemed dyed a deeper blue. 

Strange tales were told of ghostly spectral throngs 

That o*er its battlements at night were seen, 

And yells and shrieks unknown to human tongues, 

Rent the calm air, whilst ocean all serene 

Lay sleeping neath the moon's soft beaming eye : — 

Or when the storm king plumed his threatening wing. 

And thundering rode athwart the burdened sky, 

AboTe the turmoil their fell shouts would ring. — 

No other sign of Ufe, save when the sun 
Awoke at mom, and o*er the blue expanse 
Chased the thick mist, or scared the shadows dun. 
Which fled affi*ighted at his fenrid glance. 
One might behold a maiden's fragile form, 
Waying, as tho' for succour, her long veil — 
And midst the howliugs of the wildest storm 
Was heard the tones of that fair creature's wail ; 
And round the castle a wild legend hung. 
Which thus to me an aged minstrel sung. — 



«• O lady, if sleep thy bright eyes has forsaken. 
Lend an ear to the sorrowful story I tell. 

And tho' my rude harp by the winds may be shaken. 
It will sigh to the tones in harmonious swelL — 
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For oft have I chaunted the lay to the mountain, 
Whilst winds have howl'd past in a rage at the theme, 

And the cascades which sprung from its innermost fountain. 
Have coursed down its side as a tear swelling stream. — 

*• And oft *neath the window where love's lamp was burning, 

Where eyes bright as stars, have looked forth on the night, 
The cool winds' faint murmurs the maid's sighs returning. 

Whilst waves of grief heaved o'er her bosom so white. — 
And now to thee, fair one, I come with my story. 

To melt thee in pity, or shake thee in fear. 
And to cheer the lone heart of the wanderer hoary, 

I ask no reward save a sigh or a tear. — 

** Now friendless, forsaken, once blest with a daughter 

Whose beauty outrivalled the bloom of the rose ; 
Where once I called home, lies afar o'er the water, 

Whose music has oft soothed that dear one's repose — 
No bird o'er the nest of its young ones did hover 

More watchful to guard them from danger and care. 
No heart ever beat in the breast of a lover. 

So fondly as mine for that daughter so fair. — 

** From her lips came the souls of sweet violets breathing. 

Through portals of pearl amid coral enshrined, 
And her wandering locks o'er her bosom enwreathing. 

Kept trembling in time to the heart they entwined ; — 
O, she was a jewel ! I prized her too dearly, 

I gazed on her form till all hope centred there. 
And still, tho' I weep, my heart loves her sincerely, — 

But alas ! what is love if it feeds on despair P — 

** No miser more jealously guarded his treasure. 
Or screened it more closely from eyes of the world. 

Or gloated more selfishly over his pleasure, 
Than I as Time's touches her beauties \>»S\aVfe^ - 
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High on the rocks which disdaining the anger 
Of waves that lay baffled and raving in foam, 

I reared a huge castle to shield her from danger, 
Where none save the sea-birds had dared to make home» 

** And high in its uppermost turret I placed her. 

From which she oft gazed o'er the waters' expanse, 
And the cool breath of ocean has softly embraced her, 

As if in return for her sweet loving glance. 
And many the hours her head has laid nestling. 

On my bosom that burned with its love and its pride, 
Nor knew she the forces within that were wrestling, 

As she saw but the father she loved at her side. — 

** One eve the waves lay as though weary of tumbling, 

No breeze roused a ripple to wake them from sleep, 
And the far-distant tones of deep thunder came rumbling. 

And clouds 'gan to rise from the edge of the deep ; 
Sternly and slowly they spread their dark pinions. 

Till all was o'ershadowed and dim with their frown, 
When the lightning's blue flash flew athwart their dominions^ 

And rain in a torrent came hurrying down. 

*' The waves then, like huge beasts aroused from their slumber. 

Shook on high their foam-crested manes in disdain. 
Now meeting in fury, now breaking asunder, 

Whilst the winds howled and roared as in glee at their pain; 
Clear through the darkness, the roaring, the thunder, 

A shrill ringing sound from an ill-fated bark. 
Filled the heart of the maiden with pity and wonder, 

And her eyes vainly strove to pierce through the dark. 

*' Nearer and nearer the dread signal sounded, 

But succour, alas ! to expect was in vain. 
And the poor helpless souls by the danger surrounded, 

Must at last find a home 'neath the boisterous main. 



x 
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Hark, to that crash ! — and that shriek of despairing ! 

No more does that signal ring out through the roar ; 
And still round the rocks the fierce waves are tearing, 

And, whitened with anger, rush wild on the shore. 

Down in the whirling wave, 

Into the seething deep, 
Sank the resigned brave, 

Whilst skies for pity weep ; 
And the wild wind wailed. 

And sang the funeral dirge 
Of the poor souls who sailed 

Out in that gallant barge. 

They knew their end was near- 
Long had they braved the storm ; 

Courage resigned to fear, 
Hopeless of aid — forlorn, 

Save God's, no help was there. 

Tossed like a withered leaf 
High on the waves that hiss — 

And in an instant brief, 
.Plunged in the deep abyss. 

Whilst curling crests hung o'er 
Like a vast precipice. 

Discordant thunders laughed, 

Like fiends, exultingly — 
Fierce lightning's vivid shaft 

Bevealed their misery, 
Showing, both fore and aft, 

One endless foaming ^&^ 
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Groaning like one in pain, 
(Whilst Against its sullen sides 

Remorseless beats the main,) 
The vessel helpless rides, 

Screening its living freight 

One moment from their fate. 

Grim Death stood at the helm 
Cheering the angry wave, 

Which strove to overwhelm. 
And furnish them a grave. 

And laughed to think that they 

So soon must be his prey. 

Short prayers, breathed soft and low, 

Arose amid the roar. 
And tears repentant flow 

Where such ne'er flowed before. 
And hearts erst adamant. 
At last — at last repent. 

Some few had gained the boat 
And leave the vessel's side. 

On unknown waters float. 
Powerless their bark to guide ; 

And savage waves, in joy, 
Play with it as a toy. 

One seat is still reserved — 
The Captain's ; will he go P 

With brave heart strongly nerved, 
He answers firmly, ** No ! 

God speed you o'er the seas, 
I will remain with these." 
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Farewell to friends at home, 

Farewell, ye meet no more, 
Beneath that azure dome, 

Where ye have met before ; 
Deep in the angry waters 

Sink parents, sons, and daughters. 

One fiercer whistling blast. 

One more determined wave, 
The fated die is cast, 

Heaven's help alone can save : 
One mingled shriek and groan. 

And Death has claimed his own. 

'* The sighs they were deep, and the tears they were many. 

Which in sympathy fell o'er their sorrowful doom, 
As would fall from an angel, if angels shed any 

O'er pilgrims whose goal is at last but the tomb, — 
Bestlessly rolled her fair head on the pillow. 

But sleep, scared by sorrow, had fled from her eyes, 
And she heard but the murmuring voice oif the billow, 

And saw but the lightning that flashed through the skies.— 

*' Thus was she laid, when the shrill horn gave warning, 

That one from without needed shelter or food. 
And she rushed through the corridors, dim in the dawning. 

Nor paused till she came to the spot where he stood. 
Slowly the ponderous gate was thrown open. 

And a youth wet and weary stood shivering there^ 
And his thinly clad form bore full many a token 

Of his struggles for life, with the waves, in despair. — 

** Softly she laid her white hand on his shoulder, 
And led him, half stupid with cold, to a bed ; 

And he, as she prattled and fondled, grew bolder, 
And gazed on the angel that hung o'^x \a&\v.^»^» — 
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No word passed his lipsi but the coverlet heaving, 
Betrayed the strong feeling at work in his breast, 

And the deep, long drawn sighs his full bosom relieving, 
Still fell on her ear when his eyes closed in rest. 

" Thus he lay sleeping, whilst she, like a spirit, 

Moved softly, or breathlessly bent o*er his form ; 
And she sighed in return, tho* he did not hear it, 

And his cold brow was bathed with her tear-drops so warm. 
Gently she put back the curls from his forehead, 

As he lay in that slumber so welcome and deep, 
And his lips mutely moved as tho* he adored 

The angel that watched and that wept o'er his sleep. 

" She tended him lovingly as tho' a brother. 

Until his eyes, slowly uncurtained, looked out, 
Then with eloquent glances they gazed at each other. 

Both speechless in wonder, — embarassed with doubt. 
And when the choice viands and wine had refreshed him, 

He told o'er the perils and dangers just past ; 
In tones sympathetic the maiden addressed him, 

So sweetly, he feared the fond dream could not last.** 



Vainly men boast of the tongue's subtle power, 
But eyes speak — ^tho' dumbly, more eloquent still, 

And the two, as they sat and talked hour after hour. 
Looked long looks of love, such as bosoms can fill, 

With a longing so strong, yet so strange that it seems 
A pleasure uncertain, like joys met in dreams. 



" Hours passed, and unconsciously nearer and nearer, 
They drew each to each, and in soft undertone 

They whispering spake, as tho' each sound grew dearer, 
But what they spake ears never heard, save their own. 
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Her fair form his strong arm slowly, but surely, 

Encircled, — until her bright ringlets of gold 
Lay strewn o'er his breast, while her hand lay demurely, 

And strove not to gain a release from his hold. — 

** LoTe he was speaking, and love she was dreaming, 

But she did not (tho' longing), she dare not consent. 
And like glittering dew from a violet gleaming. 

Fell tears from her eyes, but she did not relent. 
Her love for her father, — her feelings of duty. 

Refrained her from words, tho' her heart had approved, 
And vainly he dwelt on the theme of her beauty. 

She heard, and she wept, — ^yet she feared, tho* she loved." 



** Why did nature give thee eyes 
Bright and dazzling as the sun. 

Clothe thy cheeks in roseate dyes. 
If thy charms we ought to shun P 

** Why in heavenly beauty dress 
Mortal forms on earth to rove, 

If our hopes we must repress, 
Stifling all our thoughts of love P 

** Can thy gentle heaving breast 
An unfeeling heart contain P 

Must I languish thus unblest, 
Nursing love's devouring pain P 

*' Speak one kind consenting word, 
Doom me not in life-long woe, 

One kind favour, dear, accord, 
One sweet smile oiime\)e&\A^. 
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He ceased, for the strings of his harp were all broken, 
I looked, but the sorrowful minstrel had gone, 

And had left, save the tale of his sorrows, no token, — 
The morning had dawned, and it found me alone. 



" Oh leave me not, sweet Edith,- stay. 
Share thou my couch till break of day. 

Thy tale of love and horror fills 

My breast with fears, my blood it chills, 
Edith, go not away. 

Why shuns thou, maiden, thus to share 
My bed, — grant my earnest prayer ! 

The lamp is dying, — but I fear 

No vision dread when thou art near. 
They fail to scare. 

Why weep'st thou, Edith P why those tears P 
Let Agnes try to soothe thy fears ; 

Why does thy heart so loudly beat P 
Why dost thou dread my gaze to meet P 
Moum'st thou the minstrel's cares P 

Lend me thy hand to lead the way. 

Hear me my pater-noster say, 
Then let us sleep, till rosy morn 

Shall laugh our timid fears to scorn, 
Sweet Edith, why delay P " 



* Bound Agnes and her loving maid 
We fling at last the heavy shade 

Of sacred sleep, — for vulgar eye 
Should not (e'en tho* a poet's) pry 
O'er slumber, undismayed. 
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But from that night no sign appears 

Of life, — ^till after lapse of years, 
Some peasants forced the outer gate. 

And found within all desolate. 
And each expressed his fears, 

Lest he might find the corpses laid 
Of love-lorn Agnes and her maid ; — 

But vainly, tho' they searched the place. 
They found of neither not a trace, 
Save Edith's clothes displayed. 

Since then, strange fates the hall has seen, 
Lavished with praise, or scorn between ; 

But once there came a comely pair, 
Who noted every object there, 
Few were forgot I wean. 

And some did say, who saw them stand, 

That Agnes of High Sunderland 
Looked vastly like her, — and in truth, 

The man seemed like that shepherd youth 
Who longed to claim her hand. 



I leave thee now, old hall, I've had my way, 

And love thee more, — 
Hoping to visit thee some other day. 
When one more worthy shall have sung a lay. 
And wrap'd thee in a garb of mystery ; 
Or furnished us a truer history. 

Of thee of yore. 



>:«to«- 
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STARTLING STORIES. 



^ ^tnxinl ili&je. 




JT was in the winter of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, I sat 
one evening in my room — I was only a 
lodger, — ^wondering how to spend the short Christ- 
mas vacation which I expected, as usual, to be 
favoured with, by my employers. Had I been so 
fortunate as to be possessed of a little spare cash, 
the matter would have been very easily determined; 
bnt, like many more young men, my means were 
barely sufficient for my necessaries ; for, having 
commenced to attend at the office in a suit of 
faultless black cloth, I could not, although I 
found the wear and tear to be very great, bring 
myself down — or rather my ideas, at that time — 
to appear in any less coatlj ox mox^ ^^rrv^^''^^^ 
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garments. I had no parents to visit, no well-to- 
do relations, no college chums — but such as I 
knew to be in straitened circumstances, like 
myself ; and although I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a few who lived near, and had even 
received from one an invitation to dine with him 
on Christmas day, still I did not feel that friend- 
liness towards any of them as to warrant me in 
looking forward to any enjoyment in their society. 
As I sat with my feet on the fender, opposite the 
handful of fire which my landlady considered 
amply sufficient to rarify the atmosphere of my 
** apartment,*' I chanced to look upon the mantel- 
shelf, and, to my astonishment, saw the very 
unusTMl phenomenon of a letter addressed to 
myself. I eagerly broke the seal, and read it. 
The contents were as follows : — 

If Mr. Hammond can make it conyenient to visit Paris on 
the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh of December, to transact 
some business for the firm, we hope he wiU do so. A reply 
to-morrow will oblige. 

POTNB AMD POTNB. 

Judge of my astonishment ! Here was the very 
thing ! It needed no consideration, and in a few 
minutes my answer, stating that it would give me 
pleasure to be of any service to the firm, was 
written, addressed, and ready for delivery the 
oming. Is it to be wondered at, that I 
retire to rest quite bo early that night ? 
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To my landlady's surprise, I treated myself to an 
extra glass of ale to supper ; after which, instead 
of quietly slipping off to bed, as was my wont, I 
lit my pipe, drew up my chair opposite the fire- 
place (the fire was not worth a consideration), 
placed a foot on each hob, and in this undignified, 
but by no means uncomfortable position, began to 
cogitate upon my plans for making the most of 
my good fortune. I sat for a considerable time ; 
but, as I had no guide books, no railway guide, 
and did not know anything about the business I 
was going to see after, nor even the time of my 
stay, it is not surprising that I came to no 
decision, but lost myself in hazy visions of 
domes and spires, pinnacles and turrets, foreign- 
looking men and gaily-dressed women, all mingled 
up in a delightful confusion. 

How long I might have sat thus occupied I 
cannot tell, had not a rap at the door aroused me, 
and a voice I knew so well inquired, *' Must I 
turn off the gas before going to bed ? " which 
hint I perfectly understood. So, being upwards 
of two months in arrears with my rent, and not 
knowing what other favour I might require from 
the same quarter, with an apology for having 
kept her sitting up so long, I at once retired 
for the night. 

Next morning when my landlady brought in 
my breakfast, I acquainted bax ^\» wi^^fe ^^t&ql 



^M^Jjbfiir 
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my intention of spending Christmas in Paris. 
Whether it was that she had some douhts with 
regard to the state of my mind, or whether she 
feared I was intending running away without 
paying my just and lawful debts, I cannot say ; 
but such an expression took possession of her 
features as I had never seen before. The 
announcement fairly took her breath. 

" Do you know what it'll cost ? " she asked, 
" Well, not exactly," I answered ; and I must 
admit feeling taken down a peg, for I was rather 
intending to do the grand. (And let me, in 
parenthesis, give this bit of advice to all young 
men who live in lodgings : don't ever attempt to 
put on grand airs, or appear more than you really 
are to your landlady ; for if there is one person 
more capable than another of forming a just 
estimate of your position, it is she.) ** Well," I 
said, **I don't see that the cost will make any 
difference to me, as I am going on the firm's 
business, and of course they will have all 
expenses to pay." Here I handed her the letter 
to read for herself. 

** Now, really, who'd ha' thought it I And you 
80 young, too ! I should think that's as good as 
a twenty-pound note in your pocket, sir ; for I've 
oft heard say that these men that go about for big 
firms make more out of their expenses nor what 
wage comes to ! " 
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" You should not believe all you hear," I said, 
** and if any do so, they are not acting honestly, 
and sooner or later they will be found out. At 
any rate, I am determined to act justly, whatever 
others do." 

" Oh, yes I I know you will, sir. I wasn't 
meaning you, sir. Only, of course, it's everyone 
for one's-self, you know, sir; but if you go so 
soon, I shall have to begin at once to see that 
your linen and clothes are in proper order ; and, 
excuse me naming it, sir, but yon know, I dare- 
say, that I shall want three months' rent at the 
end of next week ? But if the money will be of 
any service to you, you are welcome to use it and 
go on for another quarter ; " and without waiting 
for a reply, she left the room. 

** Good gracious," I said to myself, ** here's a 
difference ! Why, if I had wanted to borrow a 
sovereign from that woman yesterday, she would 
as soon have thought of flying to Jericho as lending 
me one ! Now, she fancies she sees a prospect of 
my advancement, and it is the old story all the 
world over — * If he's up, give him a lift ; if he's 
down, down with him.' " 

I was early at business that morning, and left 
my answer in the private office, to which I was 
shortly afterwards summoned. Mr. Poyne, senior, 
himself explained the nature of the business, 
which was to go and make vnc^jamA^ x««^^Oo2a% 
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the stability of a French house that had sent 
some very large orders, and "as it is the holiday 
season," he said, ** doubtless you will desire to see 
as much of Paris and its surroundings as possible ; 
you may, therefore, be absent fourteen days if you 
wish, and here is a cheque which will, I think, 
meet all reasonable requirements.'' 

He presented me with the slip of paper, which 
represented the value of fifty pounds, and I stam- 
mered out my thanks for his kindness and the 
confidence he had placed in me, as well as I could. 
**You are quite welcome, Mr. Hammond,*' he 
replied, ** had you not shown yourself worthy of 
confidence we should not have selected you for 
this business ; good morning," and he politely 
bowed me out," 

I don't think I am a proud man, but I rather 
fancy that I did hold up my head a little higher 
as I walked along the street that day ; but, be that 
as it may, I never boasted to anyone of my good 
fortune. 

The day for my departure soon arrived, and 
my landlady's leave taking was most affectionate. 
** Be sure you look well after your master's busi- 
ness, and perhaps this may make a man of you," 
were her parting words. 

Eailway travelling was not such a common thing 
in those days ; in fact, I had never made any long 
ey \>y rail before, and I felt a little exoite- 



i-«^ta^in2 
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ment as I stepped into a first-class compartmenii 
(by no means equal to what a second-class is now- 
a-days), and at a terrific speed, that would now be 
considered a snail's pace, we rolled away, and I 
was safely set down in London, without anything 
of importance having transpired during the jour- 
ney. I was determined to lose no time, and on 
referring to my table, I found that I must leave for 
Dover in a couple of hours, and being no stranger 
to London, I quickly sought the bank, got cash 
for my cheque, then hurried away to a money- 
changer, and got one half exchanged for French 
coin, and when I had safely placed it in my inner 
pocket, bless me ! I doubt if ever one of the 
Eothchilds felt of more importance than I did 
just then. 

I was fortunate in getting to Dover in time for 
the boat, and, as I slept the whole of the time we 
were crossing, I have nothing to tell of the voyage. 
It was not until the bustle of preparation for 
landing aroused me, that I knew we had left the 
shores of old England. Here I was in somewhat 
of a fix : — I could speak but a few words of 
French, and, although I had provided myself with 
a dictionary, it was not exactly the time to study 
it. I spoke to a strange gentleman who stood near 
me, and told him my case. '< Oh,** said he, ** have 
you got your passport all right ? *' ** Yes,** I said, 
drawing it forth, and feeling iuxlvi^V^ ^\» K^cl^ ^aasa^ 
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time if my money was all safe, which it was. 
" Then," said he, ** I will see you safe. Do you 
stay in Calais all night ? " " It is my intention to 
get to Paris as soon as I can," I said. *' Is there 
any conveyance leaves to-night ? " 

** I do not know, but we will see ; I stay here all 
night." 

Affcer all the passport nuisance was over, and 
my luggage had passed through the hands of five 
or six different officials, I found myself safe in the 
street, with all that belonged to me, and my newly 
found friend at my side ; who, I soon discovered, 
was as much at home there as I in my native town. 
He motioned a man to him, and, after a word or 
two, my solitary box was hoisted on his head, and 
we followed, as my friend told me, to catch the 
diligence, which was just about to start for Amiens. 
On arriving at the office, I found every seat 
occupied but one. I at once booked for that ; pay- 
ing half the fare (the other half to be paid at the 
journey's end), I took my seat, saw my box hoisted 
on the top, and, in a very short time, we were 
jolting away at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. To describe this journey would occupy too 
much space. Suffice it to say that, after innumer- 
able annoyances, I, who was the only passenger 
who had booked for the entire distance, was safely 
put down at Amiens. I had scarcely paid the 
remainder of the fare before I saw my box on the top 
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of another man's head, moving away at a pretty tidy 
rate, I halloo'd, but he took no notice, so I followed 
as well as I could, and soon found out that I might 
have fared worse, for he took it direct to the station, 
from which the train had shortly to start for Paris. 
I rewarded him very liberally, and then endeavoured 
to make him understand that I was hungry. He 
soon discovered what I meant, and away he ran, 
returning, in a few minutes, with some substantial 
pastry ; for this I gave him a franc, with which he 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Then came a man, 
evidently one of the railway porters, and, glancing 
at the printed label on the box, hauled it off, 
motioning me to follow, which I did, and saw it 
placed in a large open car behind the train. I soon 
discovered the office where tickets were issued, and, 
walking in, I laid down the exact amount of the 
first-class fare, and said ** Paris." As soon as my 
ticket was in my possession, I was shown by an- 
other servant of the company to my seat ; altogether 
I flattered myself that I had done pretty well. I 
was comfortably seated, all alone in a compartment, 
on one side of which hung a lamp that threw a 
•sickly gleam over the interior. I had been informed, 
by my friend at Calais, that I would not have to 
change uniil I reached Paris, which would he 
about eleven a.m. next morning; so, bavi&g 
refreshed myself with my pastry, and paid my 
respects to a fla^k, whieh 1 c«i,Tt^^ m xkj ^Q^5^^^"V 
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settled down to have, if possible, a cozy nap, to 
wile away the Christmas eve. 

And now begins the Story. The bells were 
clanging away, with an almost deafening din, as 
the train moved off. I closed my eyes for a short 
time, but I do not think I slept. The train was 
rambling uneasily along, and had never stopped 
since starting. Imagine my dismay, then, when 
on looking up, I saw on the opposite side, within 
a few feet of where I sat, a venerable-looking old 
man with a grey beard. He was looking directly 
at me ; his eyes seemed to twinkle and a smile 
played about his mouth when he saw my astonish- 
ment. Whence had he come? Why had he 
come ? He was not there when we left the sta- 
tion. He must have been concealed under the 
seat ; but for what purpose ? A glance at his 
dress proved that he occupied such a position in 
society that the amount of the railway fare would 
not tempt him to act thus ; and, moreover, he 
would be sure to require a ticket when he reached 
his destination. What did it all mean ? I would 
have asked an explanation, but I could not. Whilst 
these and other thoughts were flitting across my 
brain, he sat grinning at me, exposing two rows 
littering teeth such as I had never beheld in the 
\9k man of his years. All at once the thought 
IS me that he was a thief. But, no ! there 
dng about him that dispelled that idea 
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almost as soon as formed : but whatever he was, 
he was evidently enjoying my confusion immensely. 
Having taken the precaution, however, to take 
with me a large Spanish dagger -knife, I thought 
it was a very proper time for me to produce it, 
just for the purpose of letting him see I was 
prepared for an emergency. Pulling my new 
dictionary from my pocket, I commenced, pro- 
fessedly, to read. This furnished me with an 
excuse for displaying the knife, which glittered in 
the lamplight, and had the effect of making me 
feel a little bit more at ease. I had scarcely done 
80 when he addressed me in language I did not 
understand, but as he held an apple in his hand, 
and pointed to the knife, I at once guessed what 
he meant. I felt ashamed of my previous 
suspicions, and at once approached nearer, in order 
to divide it for him, which seemed, to me, to be 
what he desired ; but with that grace which seems 
inherent in the French, he politely waved his hand, 
and taking the knife gently, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and commenced to pare the apple ; having 
done so, he divided it, and presented one half to 
me on the point of the dagger, which he retained, 
and continued to use it to cut the remaining part 
into small pieces, none of which, I noticed, he ate. 
As he was thus occupied, and my fears were giving 
way, I leaned back in the opposite comer, and 
again closed my eyes ; but a soxmA. — ^^^^^xvaH*^ 
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chuckle, 'twas not a scream. It was such a sound 
as I have never heard since. I looked at him in 
amazement. Was that the man, who but a moment 
since I had seen there ? or was I dreaming, or the 
victim of some practical joke ? There were the 
eyes, the nose, the beard; but where the teeth? 
Gould it be 1 there in his hand ; and, as I looked, 
he gave another chuckle, more fiendish than the 
first, shrill as the squeaking of a fife ! unearthly 
as the hooting of an owl ! Down on the fioor he 
placed them, and pounded them beneath his heel ; 
having done which, he looked at me, and laughed 
until he shook again ; then, opening his toothless 
jaws, and throwing back his head, he raised his 
arm, and brandishing the dagger, drew it across 
his throat. In an instant I was upon him, but 
the struggle I can never forget. The truth flashed 
across me in a moment. I was in the presence 
of a madman. I shouted for help with all my 
strength, and he chuckled louder and louder 1 
But no help came 1 the train kept rumbling on. 
The knife ! the knife I must have at all risks. I 
was by no means weak, in fact, I had often prided 
myself upon my strengh, but I little knew what 
strength a madman possessed. Again, and again, 
I saw the knife gleam in the dim lamplight, bni 
it ever evaded my grasp. Once I saw it at bis 
at, and I clutched it, but the only result was 
Fare catting of my hand, which, having 
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released its grasp, caused us both to roll on 
to the floor, and continue the struggle there. Once 
I seized his hand, but we were both so smeared 
with blood, that I could not retain my hold. 
I held him down, however, and in a short time 
his struggles grew fainter, and at last ceased. The 
hand that held the dagger was under him. I 
gradually released my hold, and commenced to 
examine the extent of his injuries. Such a sight 
may I never see again. His eyes were closed, his 
chin hung down, his face smeared, and his beard 
matted with blood ; but still he Hved. I drew my 
handkerchief from my pocket, with the intention of 
binding up his wounds, when, quick as thought, 
the arm was upraised ; I saw the ghttering steel 
fly like a flash of lightning to his throat. A gurg- 
ling sound, half chuckle, and half groan, a stream 
of blood, and all was over. 

I raised him up, drew out the murderous weapon, 
tied up the throat ; but his heart had ceased to 
beat — ^there was no struggle now. I knew that he 
was dead. I tried to open the doors or wind6ws ; 
but in vain — all were fast. There was I, in the 
presence of the dead. The tragedy had been 
enacted so suddenly, and I had been so fuU of 
excitement, that the after consequences had never 
had my consideration at aU, and it was not till after 
assuring myself that no spark of life remained^ 
that I began to think over the TQa.\Xjet. "^^t^ ^^^ 
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I, a stranger, and unable to speak the language. 
I had no friends in Paris to whom I could refer. 
My fellow-passenger dead, and the instrument that 
caused his death — a knife bearing my name. Oh ! 
it was horrible ! The lamp died out, and, for a 
time, the hideous sight was veiled by the darkness. 
When there was Hght, I longed for darkness, now 
that all was dark, a feeling of indescribable dread 
crept over me, and I longed for Hght ; and at last 
it came — ^that pale, sickly, chilling Hght of a winter's 
morning. I sat and watched it as it dawned, and, 
by degrees, Ht up that ghastly face. More horrible ! 
ten times more horrible than it was before I I 
thought the hours would never pass ; but the longest 
journey must draw to an end ; and mine ended at 
last. I could hear the beUs from the various 
steeples, pealing forth the glad tidings of a Saviour's 
birth, but what a Christmas day for me ! The train 
was brought to a standstiU, there was shouting and 
screaming ; in fact, to me, it seemed a perfect 
Babel. 

What must I do ? What must I say ? 

The door was flung open by a porter, and he 
passed on. He had seen nothing. My first 
impulse was to fly. A guilty man would have 
tried to escape ; but what had I to fear ? I 
stepped out from the carriage, but it was some 
time before I could draw anybody's attention to 
it; and when I succeeded, it was only to find 
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myself instantly seized, and, . had it not been for 
the protection of two gendarmes, I know not if I 
should have been able to escape with my life. I 
protested, I appealed ; but they knew not what I 
said. I was marched away — chained on each side 
to a gendarme — ^put into a coach, and driven off 
at once to the prefect of poHoe. An interpreter 
was provided, and I told my story ; but I saw at 
once, from the incredulous looks of those who 
heard it, I was not beheved. I was searched, and 
the dagger, all smeared with blood, was found in 
my pocket, together with my French and EngUsh 
moneys. My hand was cut, my clothes disordered 
and stained — and I was ordered, as my interpreter 
told me, to await further investigation. I was 
thrown, rather than pushed, into a small cell 
undergroimd, and there left to ruminate. What 
my thoughts were, I leave the reader to imagine. 
I confess I cannot describe them. Sleep came 
at last, as I sat on the edge of my mattress, 
and under its influence the hours passed by 
unheeded. 

For three long days I was locked up in that 
dreadful place, and during the whole time had 
never a word spoken to me by anyone. I was 
served with a dish of vegetables and a piece of 
black bread twice a-day, and with a similar piece 
of bread and a pint of diluted milk at night. On 
the morning of the fourtih Aa»^ \ ^^'^ \rt^xvsgpN» 
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out — ^for what purpose I knew not — and was 
inarched, but without chains, along a corridor to a 
room where about twelve persons were assembled, 
not more than half of whom appeared to be 
officials. I recognised the one who had acted as 
interpreter on the previous occasion, and he came 
to me, asked after my health, and altogether his 
manner was most agreeable and reassuring. My 
mind was fully made up how to proceed — ^that if 
caUed upon I should tell the simple truth, and 
leave the rest to providence. After a few minutes 
passed in conversation amongst themselves, I was 
then told to relate aU I knew concerning the sad 
calamity. I commenced and gave the whole 
story — ^neither omitting nor enlarging. Amongst 
them was a young lady, who sobbed bitterly, but, 
as she was closely veiled, I could not see her 
features. When I concluded, a short consultation 
was held, and from the manner in which it was 
conducted, I felt my spirits to revive ; and it was 
not long before the interpreter informed me that I 
was at perfect Hberty to leave the place, there 
being not the slightest stain upon my character, 
but, on the contrary, that I had behaved in an 
heroic manner. He then explained to me how the 
old gentleman, who was exceedingly wealthy, had 
lost his reason owing to the death of his son, who 
killed in a duel, since which time he had been 
\tiy watched by his only child — a daughter — 
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assisted by otiier nurses. Since his reason gave 
way, be bad made frequent attempts to take bis 
life, but tbey bad been frustrated. He bad, bow- 
ever, eluded tbeir vigilance, and succeeded in 
secreting bimself in tbe carriage unnoticed. 
" Everything tends to prove your innocence ; 
and tbat lady,'* pointing to tbe one wbo bad 
previously attracted my attention, " desires to 
tbank you for your efiorts to save ber father's 
life, and you need not blame yourself for having 
entrusted him with tbe weapon which caused his 
death, as others were discovered upon him which 
he had secreted for that purpose." "When he had 
finished speaking, the young lady rose, and, 
advancing towards me, raised her veil. If I was 
to say I was struck — ^perhaps it is as much as I 
need say ; for oh ! such beauty I She held out 
her tiny hand, and spoke, in such a sweet voice, to 
me in my native tongue. I pressed ber dainty 
fingers to my lips, and, as she thanked me for mj 
kindness, and praised me for my courage, I felt 
that I would willingly go through the world to 
merit her approval ; and, giving the address where 
I had been directed to stay, I bid good-bye. The 
affair seemed quite hushed up — ^none of the 
papers had any accoimt of it, and I proceeded to 
execute the business I had come to do as if 
nothing had occurred to mar my pleasure. True, 
at times my thoughts revextei \o \Iti».\» ^-^N^xj^TSMgcJ^N 
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but yet I think they reverted oftener to that 
morning when I saw that sweet, sweet face, and 
pressed that Uttle hand to my Ups. Two days 
after I fomid an invitation waiting me at my 
hotel, pressing me to return to Amiens to attend 
the funeral of the Count de Marca (the name off 
my unfortunate fellow-passenger). Having got 
such information as my employers required, I lost 
no time in starting off, and, after a pleasant journey, 
arrived in safety. At Amiens a young lady in 
deep mourning was waiting me, and leading the 
way to a fairy-like phaeton, we were soon rolling 
briskly away in the direction of the chateau. 
Arriving there, I was shown my room, where 
refreshments were served. The angel of death 
was hovering over the house, and aU was silent 
and sorrowful. Early I retired to rest. 

The next morning the funeral took place, and 
was conducted as quietly as possible. Poor girl, 
it was a sad, sad day for her, but it was over at 
last. When arrived back at the chateau, and for 
the remainder of the day, we kept our separate 
rooms. Early next morning all the invited guests, 
myself excepted, departed ; I should have left too, 
but she pressed me to remain a Httle longer. Suffice 
it to say, that the rest of my time was spent at the 
old chateau, of which the old man's daughter was 
now sole mistress. It was hard, very hard, to 
leave it, moreover , it was so very inconvenient, 



^ 
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just as I was beginning to acquire a knowledge of 
the French language, but it had to be. The 
parting word was spoken at last. ** I shall be so 
very lonely when you are gone," she said. The 
diligence moved off, and I was once more on my 
way to England. No mishap attended my journey 
home. My masters were pleased with the in- 
formation I had brought them, which eventually 
was the means of saving them thousands of 
pounds. My landlady, on receipt of her rent, 
together with a nice little present I had brought 
her, became more gracious than ever. All my 
leisure time, for months afterwards, I devoted to 
the acquisition of the French language ; but I did 
not succeed so well as I could wish. So one fine 
morning found me again on my way to London — 
away to Dover — away to Calais — once more 
rumbling along the road to Amiens ; again met 
by that little fairy-like phaeton — away to the 
chateau — and, will you believe it, I made such 
progress with my studies that I determined never 
more to lose my instructress, until death do us 
part. I brought her with me to old England, and 
she is with me yet — a Httle stouter, some years 
older, but, to me, as beautiful and loving as ever. 
There are many young Hammonds rising up 
around us, and we have many a merry Christmas ; 
but Christmas eve we always keep as a solemn 
feast. The old chateau, aiiA. «i)^ "Cafe ^-^^^r^^e^ 
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belonging to my wife in France, has been sold, 
and the money is doing good service in the firm of 
Poyne and Poyne. They are both dead now ; 
bnt previous to their decease, they sold to me the 
old estabhshed business, but the same name is 
still preserved. 




% 
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jT'S a strange story — ^I don't expect everyone 
to believe it, but there are some living at 
the present time, who will remember the 
circumstances very well. 

Annie Woolner was a pretty girl, her manners 
were engaging, and I have seldom met one so 
accomplished as she was, at her age. I knew her 
when she was fifteen, — she looked much older. I ' 
was a sort of privileged friend of the family, and 
a nice family they were. I could tell many pleasant 
stories about the different members, but I have sat 
down simply to write the history of one of the num- 
ber, and her's only, in such manner as it bears on 
the incidents I wish to relate. Suffice it to say, 
that, when only twenty years of age, she was left 
without father ; his death was quite unexpected, 
and his business was left in a very unsatisfactory 
state. He was cut off in tiie ij^rmi"^ cii^oi^^ «sA.^ 
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although a successful business man, it was found 
that he had not provided for a rainy day. 

Death, having once visited the family, seemed 
loath to leave, and one after another were swept 
away, until none remained but Annie and her 
mother. 

Wanting a guiding hand, the business rapidly 
fell off, and it soon became evident that Annie 
must either accept the offer of one of her many 
suitors, or she must turn her accompHshments to 
some practical purpose. She was a talented 
musician, and one day I ventured to suggest that 
she should advertise for pupils. This did not seem 
to agree with her ideas, but, promising to think over 
it, she requested me to call next morning, and she 
would let me know her decision. 

I did not require any pressing, for I had already 
begun to find out that my only happiness was to 
be near her. Not that I considered myseK in love, 
for I was not so egotistical as to imagine she would 
^ver consent to be mine ; but there was something 
about her that I had found in none else, and I felt 
happiest in her company. 

At the time appointed I called, and was no 
Qooner seated than she said, " Well, Arthur, I have 
thought over your suggestion, and have decided 
not to accept it. I have determined to leave this 
neighbourhood, around which so many sorrows are 
entwined, and in the wide world to try ixrj fortune. 
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I am sure there are many whose abilities are not 
greater than my own, who travel from place to 
place, accepting engagements at theatres and 
concerts, and who succeed in earning, not only 
sufficient for present needs, but enough to secure a 
competence for their old age." 

** But, Annie," I said, " You surely have not con- 
sidered the dangers you are about to face ? Why, 
bless my heart, child, you are no more fit to knock 
about the country, engaged in such a business, than 
I am to fly ! You must not think of such a thing, 
unless you have some one to take care of you." 

** That is just the point," she said, " and I have 
been wondering if you would object to fill such 
a position, at any rate, I thought I would ask you 
before I asked anyone else." 

This was said in such a business-like manner, that 
I was rather taken aback, for I felt myself at once 
removed from my position of confidential adviser, 
to that of a servant ; anyhow, I felt glad of the 
offer, and accepted it at once. 

This done, we were soon busily occupied in mark- 
ing out a route ; and, before I left, had dispatched 
letters to aU the leading managers of musical 
entertainments in the country. 

There was a great difficulty in the way, however, 
at the commencement, and that was a scarcity of 
funds. A few pounds was aU that we could boast, 
and that would scarcely Bu^ce lot x^^^^ ^ast'^'^. 
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unless the first engagement was near home. Still 
we had faith, — ^I knew her to be a splendid 
vocalist, and she had every confidence in her own 
abilities. 

A few days elapsed after the appHcations were 
sent, during which time Annie occupied herself in 
altering her ball and evening dresses, and fitting 
them for the stage. I devoted the most of my 
time to reading the various musical and theatrical 
journals in order to get posted as well as possible, 
in aU matters appertaining to the profession. 

The fourth day after the letters were dispatched, 
I called again to see Annie. She handed me two 
letters, both of which were unopened and addressed 
to her. I could not think of taking such a liberty 
as to open her letters, but seeing me hesitate, — 
" These are business letters," she said, " and as . 
you are my business agent, you must attend to 
them." I opened them, and found each to contain 
an offer ; one from Silasburgh, offering twelve 
pounds per week, for six weeks ; and one from 
Holderway, offering twenty pounds per week, for 
four weeks. Holderway was a much longer journey, 
but the difference in the terms soon decided me 
which to accept. 

Now began the bustle of packing and preparing 

for our departure, as Miss Annie was to open in 

two days after the letter was received, it required 

UB to hurry oS with all speed. In a ie^ koTira all 
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Was ready, the whistle sounded, the train moved, 
and we had begun our joTimey. 

Annie's mother, who, from the first, had refrained 
from giving any opinion as to the proposed step, 
came to see us depart, and waved her handkerchief 
as long as we were in sight. 

When we reached Holderway, I soon procured 
comfortable apartments for Annie in the leading 
hotel, and located myself in a less pretentious 
building, hard by. 

Next morning all was bustle, — ^we were only just 
in time for rehearsal. After the pieces had been 
gone through, the manager, a most affable man, 
came up and complimented her very highly. In 
passing through the streets, our eyes were met by 
flaming posters, announcing the first appearance of 
the ** Queen of the Song," Miss Annie Woolner I 

I confess I felt myseK to be a person of some 
importance just then, though I was puzzled to see 
with what stoic indifference she viewed them; in 
fact, I thought her Hp gave a slightiy contemp- 
tuous curl as she passed them by. 

The night came ; I took her down to the theatre 
and saw her safely in the dressing-room, then I 
took a place in the pit and waited. She was not 
to appear until half-past nine, so I had an hour 
and a half to compose myself in. As the time 
passed on, and one item after another on the 
programme was presented, 1 \5eg%si'\» ^<b\»\fia5iRrK^* 
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monly nervous. At last, her turn came ; the 
bell rung, the curtain began slowly to ascend, 
the musicians struck a chord, all was still. I didn't 
dare to breathe. Now the melody began to rise 
softly from the orchestra, a figure, like an angel, 
seemed to ghde, rather than walk, down the middle 
of the stage ; a sHght applause, and she commenced. 
Never, before, had I heard her sing witii so much 
feeling. Not a fault occurred from beginning to 
end. As she concluded, she bowed sHghtly, and 
glided off. 

The audience seemed fascinated; they were silent 
for an instant, and then the clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the huzzas, that followed, 
beggars description. She had made a hit — she was 
aU right. 

As soon as the applause subsided, my interest in 
the proceedings ceased. I walked out, Ht a cigar, 
and went for a stroll. I did a good deal of thinking — 
a good deal of castle building — ^that evening. Well, 
we shall see. Things went on swimmingly until 
the end of the week, which brought pay night. I 
was deputed to ^receive the amount due, and, for- 
tunately, I was the first one called into the 
manager's office. 

" How much money do you want to-night," he 

asked. ** Twenty pounds is due to Miss Woolner," 

I repHed. ** I am sorry not to be able to give you 

ibe fall Amount to-night," he B^d, *' but I was too 
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late for the bank this afternoon, and, therefore, 
I can only give each artiste a little. What 
is the smallest amount that will satisfy you 
to-night ? " 

** Nothing less than ten pomids, certainly; and I 
know Miss Woolner is anxiously expecting the 
whole." 

** Well, take the ten," he said, " that is all I can 
spare." I took it ; but, I must admit, I did not 
feel quite satisfied. 

Many were the expressions of dissatisfaction that 
I heard, on Monday morning, from other artistes, 
some were worse off than Miss Woolner, for they 
had got nothing. The next week passed; but 
an evident carelessness characterised everything 
done. No one seemed to have any spirit; the 
music fell flat, and the audience dwindled every 
night. Saturday night came round again ; 
everybody was looking anxious, and many a 
sigh was heaved. The performance drew to a 
close, and the time for the manager to call the 
artistes to the ofl&ce had arrived. Still no call. 
I ventured round to see if all was right, and found 
a smaU piece of paper pinned on the door, with 
these words written upon it : — ** Ju»t been tele- 
graphed for salaries on Monday morning, at 
rehearsal." I went for Miss Annie, and conducted 
her home, saying nothing to the other victims, 
who I knew would find it out aocREi €ti<Qrak5^« 
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When I told her how matters stood, she sighed, 
and asked, " What do you mean to do ? " 

** Get it, if I can," I repHed. 

** That you will never do ; we are still able to 
pay our way, and we will wait here till Monday 
morning ; then, if the manager does not put in an 
appearance, which I don't anticipate, we must go 
on to Silasburgh, and see if there is still an 
opening there." 

Monday morning — no manager. The affair had 
burst up. Leaving the other disappointed ones to 
hold an indignation meeting, we paid our hotel 
bills, took train for Silasburgh, where we arrived 
all safe the same evening. 

The first thing in order was to obtain cheap, 
and, at the same time, respectable apartments. 
This was rather^ a difficult task ; but, at last, I 
saw Annie accommodated in an hotel where the 
charges were reasonable, and I tried to make 
myself as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow in a third-rate boarding-house. 

The position I occupied was by no means an 
enviable one. Money nearly exhausted, and in a 
city where I knew no one, and responsible, to a 
certain extent, for the success or failure of a young, 
beautiful, and talented lady. It is no use attempt- 
ing to disguise the fact, that I felt a great interest 
in her welfare, a greater interest than I should have 
been likely to feel in the welfare of any other person 
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in the world ; and although I endeavoured to make 
it appear, when in her society, that the relationship 
between us was nothing more than that of artiste 
and agent ; yet, I have reason to think, she pene- 
trated through my disguise, and guessed rightly the 
thoughts that were ever uppermost in my mind. 
Morning found me early at the theatre. The pro- 
prietor I found to be a small, dark-looking man, 
with restless eyes, and a constant nervous twitch- 
ing about his features. I explained my business, 
during which time he was sorting and re-sorting 
a number of letters which he had just received. 
When I had finished, he looked up at the ceiling, 
then jumped upon his stool — crested his head on 
the tip of his finger, as though in deep thought, 
for half a minute ; leaping down again, he said, 
hurriedly, ** Can't do it; got no opening at 
present," and shot past me into the street. 

I had not expected to be treated in so curt a 
manner, and I felt inclined to follow him and ask 
for an explanation, but remembering the position 
in which we were placed, I refrained, and set 
about thinking what to do next. Whilst thus 
occupied, the bustling proprietor again appeared. 
Coming direct to me, he said, " See here 1 If the 
lady is staying, I may be able to give her an 
opening in a week from now. I think I shall ; 
but I cannot promise. I am waiting for answers 
to letters, and then I can teYL '^^i-aX* \iO ^or ^^'^ 
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was hurrying away again, but I planted myself in 
front of him, and said, ** But suppose the lady 
receives applications in the meantime, she cannot 
tell how to act unless you give a decided promise.** 

" If she gets another offer, let her take it, by all 
means ; if not, I will see what I can do for her at 
the time. Good day,'* and he was gone. 

Days seemed to pass slowly. I despatched letters 
to managers far and wide, hoping, yet dreading an 
offer, for I knew if the distance was great, we had 
no chance of going. My watch was all I could 
depend upon for travelling expenses, and it was 
by no means a valuable one. At length the answers 
began to arrive, amongst them several offers, but 
the dates were so far ahead that, before the 
earliest one arrived, I knew we should be several 
weeks in debt for board and lodgings. 

I began to feel very uneasy, and I think she saw 
it. Her face, however, betrayed no anxiety. I 
know she felt it ; but she rarely alluded to it, and 
when she did, it was in such a hopeful strain that 
I could not express the fears I felt. 

The week ended at last. I was not long in 
seeking an interview with the busy proprietor. 
As soon as he saw me he gave me no chance to 
speak, but said at once, *^ Shan't be able to do 
anything for the lady this week ; company already, 
too big.'* 

** But, flir," I began 
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" Impossible tliis week, sir ; might, perhaps, 
next," and away he went. 

My heart felt to sink into my boots. I went the 
longest way round to the hotel, and when I entered 
her room, I suppose she read the state of affairs in 
my face, for a sHght shadow fell over her counte- 
nance. ** Never mind, better luck next time," she 
said smilingly, before I had uttered a word. ** But, 
Annie," I said, ** what's to be done ? The hotel 
bill is now due ; and, if we remain here, we shall 
soon be deeply in debt." 

** What can we do ? " she asked, ** We have no 
money to pay with ; we have none to travel with, — 
we can but wait and hope. Have you got any 
more letters ? " 

** None," I replied. 

** Perhaps next post may bring some. Will you 
accompany me for a stroll," she asked, as she began 
to dress. 

" I shall be most happy," I answered, and we 
were soon engaged in examining the display of 
goods in the windows of the numerous stores. In 
one, my eye fell upon a card with the words, 
** Wanted a gentlemanly man as salesman." My 
mind was made up. It was not long before I saw 
her safely to the hotel, and I hurried back to the 
store. I went in, and asked to see the principal, 
and was directed to his office. I stept in and 
stated my business. He rose, and^ %<^vci% Sf^ 
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the office door, cried out, ** George ! take that card 
out of the window." My heart gave a jump, — 
surely, I thought, my gentlemanly appearance 
must have impressed him very much to cause him 
to act so promptly. He returned, and sat down. 
" You see, you are just a day too late," he said, ** I 
engaged a man yesterday, and the boy has neglected 
to remove the card. Is there anything else I can 
do for you ? Any collars, shirts, ties, or undercloth- 
ing?" I am not quite sure whether I said good 
morning or not, I only know that I was half a mile 
away from the place before I collected my scattered 
thoughts. Things began to look serious. Day 
after day passed, and showed no brighter prospects. 
Monday morning came again — I thought I would 
caU on Annie before going to the theatre. I found 
her in her room, and she was weeping ; yes, bitterly 
weeping. As soon as she saw me, she wiped off 
her tears and tried to smile, but it was a poor 
attempt. *' What is the matter, Annie ? tell me 
at once." 

She sank in her chair, buried her face in her 
hands, and cried as if her heart would break. I 
tried to say something comforting, but I was at a 
loss for words. By a great effort she controlled 
her feelings, and, looking into my face, she said, 
"This is too bad." 
** What has happened, Annie 9 pray tell me at 
once, " She banded me a note; it -waa from the clerk 
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of the hotel, stating that unless the bill presented, 
which amounted to six pounds, is paid at once, 
that she would be required to leave, as other parties 
were ready to take the rooms, who would pay. 

" Cheer up, Annie," I said, " perhaps there is 
something brighter in prospect, I am going to the 
theatre to see what can be done. I will see the 
clerk as I pass down, and don't get uneasy if I am 
detained longer than usual. Good bye." ** Good 
bye," she said, and extended her hand. I took it, 
and I could swear that I felt a pressure more than 
usual, from her Httle fingers. It seemed to say, 
" Go,— I trust you." 

I saw the clerk, and, putting on an air of as 
much importance as I could assume, I told him 
he need not be alarmed about the small amount 
owing by Miss Woolner, as I would myself discharge 
the bill in the evening. 

He muttered an apology, — hoped Miss Woolner 
was not offended, — of course, he was only a servant, 
and business was business, etcetera. 

I left him, and went to the theatre, steering at 
once for the manager's office. There I found him, 
his face as white as the bosom of his shirt, and he 
was cursing and tearing his hair as if he was mad, 
and stamping on a telegram, just received. When 
he saw me, he glared on me with his little black eyes 
as though he would devour me. I saw, at a glance, 
that this was no time to introduce^ tq.^ \s^^\s^<^'^'?^. 
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** Something must have annoyed you this morn- 
ing/' I said. 

Annoyed! d him! That fellow'll ruin mo!" 

<* If it is not too impertinent a question, may I 
ask who, and what the fellow is ?" 

** He's a confounded gymnast, that's what he is! 
And I hope he'll break his neck, the next time 
he goes on the trapeze ! This is the third time 
that I have billed him to appear, and he has each 
time disappointed me ! Twice has the house been 
crowded to see him, and he has put in no appear- 
ance, and nearly every seat is taken for to-night ; 
and now, he coolly sends me a telegram to say 
that he cannot be here before to-morrow." 

** Would it not be possible to get some one to 
take his place for to-night, the audience would be 
better satisfied, and the greater part of them 
would never know the difference ? " I ventured 
to suggest. 

*^ Can't do it sir ; he's the greatest in his line. 
There's no time to look for a substitute. I don't 
know what to do. The public will never have faith 
in my announcements for the future. I would 
give twenty pounds for a man to take his place to- 
night ! But it's all no use ; for if I should telegraph 
to one, and he accepted, he could not be here 
in time I " 

Twenty pounds ! what a fortune that would bo 
^o as now, I thought. A viBion oi wn^^d hotel 
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bills seem to flit before my eyes, and the tear- 
stained face of Annie appeared to look reproach- 
fully at me, as though she said, ** Why were you 
not a gymnast.'* 

Trying to appear calm, though my voice faltered 
a Httle, I asked if he could And an opening for 
Miss Woolner ? 

" No ! " he said, there is no opening for anybody 
now ! That fellow has ruined my business ! " 

" You say you will give twenty pounds for a 
substitute." 

** I did say so, but I could not get one for fifty 
now!" 

Yes, you can," I answered ** I will be his substi- 
tute. I understand something about the business, 
and I will take your offer. I am not known here, 
and that is so much the better." 

He looked at me in amazement. ** Well," he 
said, ** I want some one, but twenty pounds is a 
great sum for one who has made for himself no 
reputation." 

** No matter, sir, " said I, " you offered twenty 
pounds for a substitute, here I am for that 
amount, and not a farthing less." 

** Something must be done, and you are in a 
position to dictate terms. It's agreed," he said, 
** get to work at once and fix your tackle. I'll 
introduce you to the stage carpenter, and anything 
you require he will get." 
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Fortunately, although the gymnast was delayed, 
his tackle, consisting of a bundle of ropes and bars, 
had preceded him. In a very short time, the stage 
carpenter and I were busily engaged measuring 
ropes, &c., and as no one knew that I was other 
than the veritable Signor Casiono, I was shown a 
considerable amount of respect. 

Now, the truth is, all my knowledge of the busi- 
ness was picked up in a private gymnasium, and 
by watching pubHc performances, but the carpenter, 
evidently, knew all that was required of him, and 
went to work at once. As I assisted him to bore 
holes in the ceiling, I felt very much like a man 
helping to erect his own scaffold ; but I had under- 
taken the task, and was not inclined to back out. 
That sorrowful face I had left in the hotel, 
seemed to urge me on, and I only hoped that I 
might be of some service to her, and that some 
stratagem would get me out of the fix, or some 
providential deliverance take place. At length 
all was fixed, and as I swung the bars one towards 
the other, I saw the only thing wanting was a 
man who could swing on them. 

A little stage was fixed on the front of the gallery, 
from which I had to start for the flying leap ; at the 
stage end of the theatre, a cord hung, by which I 
was to lower myself down at the conclusion of my 
performance. As I looked at it, I could not help 
IV to think what a farce it was to put that 
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rope there ; for I had a well grounded belief that 
if ever I went up, I should come down without the 
aid of any rope, — still it made the thing look more 
business hke. As I prepared to leave, the carpen- 
ter suggested that it would perhaps be advisable 
to swing on them once or twice, just to see that 
they were aU secure ; but, I said, it did not matter, 
I was satisfied. As I went out, I heard him say 
to another employe, " There's a man that under- 
stands his buisness ; he goes about his work and 
does it, doesn't keep a fellow here two or three 
hours measurin' an' knottin', as if he wanted 
everything to an hair's-breadth." 

I sHpt out into the street with much the same 
feeling that a man has when suddenly awakened. 
I knew it was no dream, but it seemed very Uke 
one. I now directed my steps to a costumier's, 
and selected a suitable ^* rig," as they designate 
a dress, and I had to leave my watch as security. 

I dare not go and see Annie now. What would 
she think when she got to know. Suppose I break 
my neck, I wonder if she will be very sorry ? WiU 
she appreciate the sacrifice I make for her ? The 
twenty pounds will set her clear, and leave her 
something to go on with; but, if I should get 
killed, would she ever get the money ? That was a 
perplexing thought. I must get the money first, 
and send it to her, then I shall know she has it. 
Never did time seem to fly so t«i^\^ . \!^ ^^^ 
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almost the hour for the theatre to open. I took 
the bundle, containing my spangled dress, under 
my arm, and soon reached the doors. Seldom 
have I seen such a crowd as was there crushing 
for tickets. I did not know the stage entrance, 
never having had occasion to use it, so I had to 
elbow my way through as best I could. As I 
neared the ticket office, I could hear the question 
repeatedly asked ** Has Casiono come ? *' ** All 
right," proceeded from the office, the money was 
deposited, and the coveted ticket obtained. 

The house was literally packed— not even 
standing room was to be obtained before the time 
for the overture. I had a dressing-room entirely 

,for myself, and I was thankful. I was soon 
arrayed in my tights and velvet trunks and collar, 
all glittering with spangles, and as I caught sight 
of myself in the mirror I was surprised to see 
how like a gymnast I appeared. 

In a short time I sent a message requesting the 
manager to come to my room. He was quickly 
there. 

"Excuse me, sir," I said, "but I should like 
that twenty pounds before I go on the trapeze.'* 

"You doubt my word," he said; "here is a 
cheque filled up ready. You cannot get it cashed 
to-night ; so if you don't do your business, I can 
stop payment to-morrow. Look aUve ; your turn 

next, ** and he left me. 
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I quickly enclosed it in an envelope, simply 
writing on the inside ** from your agent,** and 
directing it, sent a boy with it at once to Annie. 

The piece that was being played was rather 
long, and gave me time to think and wonder how 
to get out of the scrape I was in. 

It may seem strange, but no sooner had I got 
the twenty pounds than I began to feel a strong 
objection to become a tenant of the tomb. 

If I miss my first leap, I*m lost, I thought ; but 
if I can manage that — a feat I have often per- 
formed on a smaller scale, and then feign sick- 
ness — I may secure the twenty pounds and keep 
a whole skin. 

I heard my name called, and knew my turn had 
come. I was astonished how cool I was — ^no 
nervousness troubled me now. I walked on the 
stage with as much assurance as if I had been 
Signor Casiono himself. At my appearance the 
applause was deafening. I bowed repeatedly, 
being in no hurry to get it over, for I knew they 
would have Uttle else to applaud. When the 
tumult subsided, I left the stage by a ladder, and 
walked along the front of the gallery to the little 
stand that was fixed to the gallery front; I 
mounted it, and, by the aid of a small cord, I drew 
the trapeze bar towards me and grasped it. 
There was not a sound. The audience scarcely 
seemed to breathe. Buch a xcifta^ oi \i.^\jQs:vife^> 
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anxious faces met my gaze. I stood irresolute. 
The silence was unnatural. I caught the eye of 
the leader, and made a sign for music. The band 
struck up, and the thought flashed through my 
mind how much easier it is to face death with 
music. I fixed my eye on the bar that was 
slightly swinging at the other end of the building. 
I grasped the one I held tightly, and went. 

I shall never forget the sensation of that swing ; 
my heart seemed to rise into my throat as I swept 
downwards — then I felt myself rising — the bar 
was close to me — I sprang for it — it was in my 
hand — I felt a sudden jerk — there was a scream — I 
struck against something hard, and I remeniber 
no more. 

When I recovered, the first thing that met my 
gaze was the face of Annie, as she bent anxiously 
over me. I tried to collect my thoughts — all 
seemed strange, very strange. I caught sight of 
the spangled dress, and by degrees the whole past 
grew clear to me. 

** How did I get here, Annie ? " I said, as soon 
as I looked round and discovered that I was in her 
room. 

** I had you brought here ; you must not speak. 
The doctor will be here soon." 

** I don't require any doctor,'* I said, as I 
slowly raised myself, **but my head feels very 
giddy.- 
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** Yes, you do," she said, ** you have nearly killed 
yourself, and I know it was all for me. I knew 
as soon as you took the leap that you would he 
killed, — and now there is no one to care for me ; 
oh! I cannot live ! '* 

" There's nothing so very serious the matter,'* 
I said, as, with an effort, I stood erect. 

She could scarcely credit her own eyes, — she 
uttered a little cry of joy, and advanced a step. I 
didn't give her time to do more, for I caught 
her in my arms, and, as her head rested on 
my spangled hreast, I whispered, ** My dear 
Annie ! " 

** You are a very naughty man," she said, " and 
you don't deserve to he forgiven." But she did not 
attempt to get away. As we stood in this manner, 
the door suddenly opened, and in came the doctor 
and his assistant. As soon as he caught sight of 
us, he apologised, and was closing the door. '* Can 
you direct me to the room where the injured man 
is?" "Are you the doctor," asked Annie, run- 
ning tohringhim in. **Here he is, sir; oh! please 
do something for him ! " 

The doctor's face wore a puzzled look, and I at 
once hegan to explain. ** Oh, I see," he said, 
'< only stunned." He advanced, and ran his hand 
over me, asking if I felt a pain here or there ; to 
all of which, I was compelled to answer in the 
negative. 
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** Well, I don't see that I can do anything for 
you,'* he said. 

** Oh, doctor I do something," cried Annie, 
appealingly. 

** I don't see that he requires my services. Miss, 
but I can leave a prescription, which may, perhaps, 
be of service to him." 

** Oh, yes, do ! " and she hurried to place vnrit- 
ing materials before him. With great solemnity 
he wrote something, folded the paper, and put it 
into her hand, saying, ** There, that will do him 
good no doubt. I am glad the affair is no worse." 

He was leaving the room, when she remembered 
the fee, and asked him to make his charge. 

** It will be good time for me to be paid when I 
see how he Ukes my prescription," said the doctor, 
and bowed himself out. 

'' What a kind, good man," she said, as she 
opened it. ** Now you must take this to-night, for 
I shall not feel satisfied unless you do, for I know 
you must want something." 

Her eyes glanced at the writing, and a blush 
suffused her face and neck. ** The silly old fool," 
she said, as she crumpled it up in her hand and 
threw it into the fire. I sprang forward and 
recovered it. ** ObHge me by not reading that," 
she said, and there was a stern look in her eye. 

" The prescription is for me," I replied, " and I 
have a right to know what it is." So sayings I 
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carefully opened it. She sank on the couch, and 
covered her face with her hands. It consisted of 
two words only — ** Get Married." 

I sat down beside her, and gently drew her 
towards me, she made no resistance, but sobs 
shook her frail form, ** Don't cry, Annie, dear," I 
said, I wont take the prescription to-night, but as 
soon as my nurse thinks fit, I am ready.*' She 
didn't speak, but nestled still closer to me, and, as 
she looked in my face, I read in her eyes an answer 
that was satisfactory to my heart. 

For a few minutes we remained silent, then she 
started up, and in the most business like way, 
asked, " how long I intended to sit there in those 
circus clothes, as she, for one, thought it was high 
time I looked a Httle more like a civilized being. 
You will find your other clothes in the next room, I 
had them brought in the carriage from the theatre ; 
and, remember, the next time you have a suit 
made, have them made to fit, and not as if they 
had been dropt on with a fork." 

She held the door open for me to pass out, 
saying, ** When you are dressed, look in again." 

Was I happy ? Happiness is no name for it. 
I was soon by her side again. 

** WiU you tell me all about the events of this ^ 
night, Annie, for I am in a mist about it ? How 
did you happen to be there to see me take that 
leap ? " 
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** Sit down, and I will tell you all I know aboui 
it. When the boy that you sent with the cheque 
brought it me, he said the trapeze man had sent 
it, and I fancied there must be some mistake, so I 
went to the theatre to see about it. Just as I 
went in to look for you, I saw you motion to the 
musicians. I did not recognise you at first, but 
when you swung with your face towards me, I 
knew you. You took the leap splendidly, but a» 
soon as you seized the other bar, one of the ropes 
gave way, and down you came on to the stage. 
Of course, everybody thought you were killed.'* 

•* Then, it was you who sent up that scream ? **^ 

** Perhaps it was. Then you were carried into 
the dressing-room ; we got a carriage ; I had you 
brought here ; sent for a doctor, and — ^you know 
the rest.*' 

" And what about the prescription ? " I asked. 

«* Don't talk nonsense. It's time you went to 
bed now ; get a good night's rest, and come round 
in the morning, if you feel weU enough. I have 
a great many questions to ask you yet. Good 
night." 

Next morning the town was placarded with 
announcements that Signor Casiono would give 
his great trapeze performance every evening dur- 
ing the week, that he was not at all injured, and 
the accident was due to the carelessness of one 
of the emplojea. 
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So far so good. I did feel a little stiff next 
morning, but nothing worth speaking about ; and 
I was early at the hotel to see Annie. She 
received me as if the events of the preceding 
night had never taken place. 

** Now, Arthur," she said, pointing to a chair, 
** I want you to sit down and tell me why you 
risked your life in the manner you did last 
night ? " 

** 1 did it for the twenty pounds, Annie." 

**WeU, you don't set a very high value on 
yourself; but never do such a foolish and wicked 
act again, for you might have been killed, and 
then " 

** What then ? I should have died to serve 
you, and living or dyiug, Annie, it is all the same. 
Say, may I hope ? I did it to prove how much, 
how dearly I love you." 

** Why did you not ask me before, rather than 
run the fearful risk of losing your life, and 
leaving me alone ? " 

** Annie, I longed, but dared not do it. I feared 
offending you. I had nothing to offer but a 
loving heart and willing hands, with an uncer- 
tain future, and I could not summon courage to 
ask you to take such a leap in the dark." 

** It is not so great a leap as you took last night 
for my sake.'* 

** Then, you will be mine, Ann.ia? " 
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** I have long been yours, Arthur ; but men 
are so stupid. I was only waiting to be asked ; 
and but for that unpaid hotel bill, I should have 
been waiting yet.*' 

What followed will not be very interesting to 
yon, though it was to us. Suffice it to say, we 
soon decided on the best time to take the medicine 
the doctor had prescribed. I went to see the 
proprietor of the theatre, and he was overjoyed at 
the manner things had turned out. The gymnast 
was there fixing up his swings — nobody had 
detected the imposition, excepting the stage car- 
penter ; and, in return, Annie was engaged for two 
weeks at a Hberal salary. Things now began to 
look brighter, and in the fulness of my joyful 
heart, I told him that I hoped soon to exchange 
my position of agent for that of husband. 

** Let me be at the wedding,*' said he, " and 
I'll provide the breakfast." 

Annie fulfilled her engagement with great 
success ; Signer Casiono proved a big card, and 
everything looked bright and prosperous. On 
the following Monday, a small party drove up to 
the church ; I was there, and so was Annie ; the 
doctor and the proprietor of the theatre were 
there also. It was a very quiet affair, and when we 
were bidding our friends good bye, previous to our 
departure for the Yorkshire hills, where we 
intended spending the honeyaxoon, Annie was 
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presented with a gold brooch. It was singular in 
design — a simple trapeze with a wedding-ring 
hnng to it. Annie resumed her professional 
duties for a short time, and we soon saved a nice 
little sum. 

You would hardly think, to see me sat at the 
door of our little grocery, that I was ever so rash 
as to venture on a flying trapeze. Annie is 
hearty and happy, and sings as sweetly as ever, 
whilst two little ones do their utmost to put her 
out of tune by joining in the chorus. The 
doctor's prescription has proved very beneficial, 
though it is possible to have too much of it. 
Well, that is all I have to tell you about my 
Leap fob Love. 








)OST people have their little weaknesses, 
and I am hy no means singular in this 
respect. Laughing at another for any 
little failing which we are fortunate enough not to 
possess, serves, in many cases, to prove a blindness 
to our own peculiarities, oftentimes, it may be, 
fitter subjects for ridicule. Well, I will at once 
make a clean breast of it, and, not only admit I 
have a failiag, but also state what that failing is, 
and I can assure my readers that it requires a 
considerable amount of courage to dilate upon that 
which has proved the bugbear of your existence, 
and to candidly admit that you are a fool, and 
knowiQg it, have not sufficient moral control over 
yourself to cast aside the disfiguring blot which 
renders you a laughing-stock to your most valued 
friends and acquaintances. 

Spiders are, and ever have been, my weakness. 
If it were possible to exert the power of a charm 
oyer them, such as, we are led to beheve, St. Patrick 
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spread over the toads and snakes in Erin's green 
isle, and banish them for ever, then I think my hfe 
would pass as smoothly and pleasantly as the 
tranquil river, reflecting only the beauties of the 
heaven beneath which it flowed. 

When I was a very httle girl, I can weU remem- 
ber being terrified to the verge of a fit by finding 
a spider creeping on the skirt of my dress. It did 
not appear, at the time, as though it was a new 
and strange object of aversion, but rather as though 
it had always been the particular creature of my 
dread. Yet that was my first introduction (so far 
as I remember) to this loathsome insect. Even 
then, my Httle playmates, young as they were, 
laughed at my alarm, and my dear mother (now in 
heaven) took me on her lap, and, soothing me as 
only a mother can, endeavoured to make plain to 
my infant mind how groundless was my fear. 
Could she have succeeded, she would have robbed 
my early life of its keenest sting, but, unfortunately, 
she did not, and with increasing years, seemed to 
grow my antipathy for the members of the subtle 
fly-catching tribe. 

At school. — ^WeU, those who have ever been to a 
pubhc school, can form some idea of what I had to 
endure. It was soon discovered that a spider was 
my special aversion, and if one could be found 
anywhere, some mischief-loving schoolmate was 
sure to capture it, and set it cra^\ixi%Qr^<5t\sr3\i^'^J»s^ 
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or dress, and, although the lady principals and 
teachers used to threaten terrible punishment 
for the offenders, yet I always had an idea 
that they secretly laughed at my folly, as they 
called it, and fancied that familiarity with 
the detestable creature, would tend to lessen my 
fear. 

This playfulness on the part of my schoolmates 
produced at least one good result, for so diligently 
did they hunt for them, in order to torment me, that 
a spider of any class was difficult to find within the 
range oi our very limited domain. But even then 
they found means of annoying me, for no sooner 
was I engrossed in my books or work, than some 
one would creep noiselessly behind me and cry 
" Spider ! Spider I " causing me to jump from my 
seat, and a thrill to run through me as though 
every drop of blood had been turned into ice. 
Prompted by kindness, or at any rate, impelled by 
a sense of duty, my instructress used frequently to 
enlarge on the usefulness of the ** little harmless 
insect called the spider,** and recounted numerous 
anecdotes of its sagacity and the valuable lessons 
it had conveyed, until I have reason to believe all 
the sympathy the other pupils were capable of was 
enlisted on the side of the web-weaver, and the poor 
little fly came to be regarded as a merely necessary 
provision for the gratification of this wisdom-teach- 
iDg abomin&tion. 
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School-days, like all other terrestrial terms, come 
to an end, and mine were no exception to the rule, 
and if I could only have left the spiders, or my fear 
of them, behind me as easily as I left my old desk, 
the world would have looked gloriously bright ahead. 
But no I It had been my lot to suffer so much from 
my companions, and to be lectured so much by my 
superiors, that it seemed to me the world had been 
created specially as an abode for spiders, and insig- 
nificant human beings like myself had no right here, 
but were here on sufferance, performing our daily 
duties as a compensation for the clemency of the 
dear insects (ugh ! ) in allowing us to exist at all. 

You will say that my own common sense 
should have told me different to this. Certainly ; 
and my common sense did tell me different ; but 
what is all the common sense in the world against 
sentiment and feeling? I had a spider once, a 
prisoner under a tumbler, and I used to call up 
my common sense, and, armed with wonderful 
resolution and a large-sized paper-knife, I would 
compel myself to sit down by the table and watch 
it. I even indulged in jeering and shaking my 
weapon before its eyes, until I almost laughed at 
my former fears, and felt incHned to dare it to 
mortal combat. But unluckily for my boastful- 
ness, I accidentally overturned its crystal prison- 
house, which was immediately followed by the 
overturning of simdry chairs, eta., '^^dsJcL \«sx^^ 
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my progress to the door, and I performed the feat 
of running upstairs two steps at a time, a thing I 
had not before thought possible. No ; it is all 
very well to be courageous when there is no 
danger, and it is all very well to call in common 
sense when you have to combat only the common 
affairs of life. People are not born with common 
sense, they acquire it ; but Hkes and dislikes enter 
ivith us into the world, and you may try to bury 
them under your layers of common sense, but 
there they are — ^perhaps a httle subdued, but not 
altered in any essential quahty, and they are ever 
ready to burst out and laugh in the face of their 
sentinel. In nothing else was I considered sin- 
gular, and as I always did what I could to hide 
any particular weakness, and was, at the time at 
which I write, considered very pretty, I did not 
want for admirers. But just so sure as one of the 
opposite sex began to pay me particular attention, 
and I was beginning to feel a shght preference for 
him, just so sure was a spider to interfere in some 
way or other, and all my fond hopes and desires 
were scattered to the winds. 

My first lover was what is called ** a nice young 
man," very quiet and deferential, almost too much 
so to please me ; but I have often heard my aunt 
say (the reader should be told that, having lost my 
parents, I was being brought up by my aunt), 
" that she would be a lucky girl ^\io co^M secure 
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Charley Vane, for he was such a good yoimg 
man," and as I did not dislike him, I made no 
objection to his suit. Things seemed to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, when my old enemy sud- 
denly appeared, and put a stop to it. It happened 
in this manner : — We had been walking out in the 
evening, and were just returning home, when he 
called my attention to an object on the fence, and 
approaching it, I beheld a large sprawling spider. 
I shrieked and ran, and he, inclined, for the first 
time since I had known him, to play a joke, 
caught the detestable object in his hand, and ran 
after me and threw it towards me. That placed a 
barrier between us which nothing could remove, 
for I could never look at him without a shudder, 
and if I thought of him at all he always appeared 
as though he was in the centre of a gigantic web, 
singing " come into my parlour " to me, the 

fly. 

My lover number two, was lost to me through 
no fault or indiscretion on his part. We had been 
for a walk, and he was treating me to one of his 
outrageously preposterous stories, when, looking 
at his face, the better to see the joke, I espied, on 
the collar of his coat, leisurely crawling along, the, 
to me, embodiment of all that was terrible and 
disagreeable. My arm was snatched from his in 
an instant, and, shuddering, I ran away from him. 
He tried in vain to overtake me, ^aAW^^^Os.^'efc^^ 
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in my little room. Next morning he called to see 
me, and I, although unable to shake off a Httle 
distrust, joined him in the sitting-room. He at 
once commenced to offer apologies for his iminten- 
tional error, and begged me to tell him in what he 
had offended. But I was so proud — or so afraid 
of being laughed at — ^that I kept him in ignorance 
of my weakness, assuring him that he had neither 
said nor done anything demanding an apology. 
He persisted there must have been a something, 
and begged me to tell him if I had discovered 
anything about him that was objectionable. So I 
answered truthfully that I had ; and the manner 
in which he seized his hat, and the imwritable 
language in which he indulged as he left the 
house, caused me to think that perhaps my old 
enemy had served me a good turn in ridding me of 
him. 

With my third, and last lover, things were very 
different. He was in my aunt's black books from 
the first. She seldom spoke of him other than as 
** that jackanapes,'* and, I believe, would, at any 
time, rather have found a pig rooting amongst her 
choicest flower-beds, than his laughing face coming 
up the narrow path. One pleasant summer evening 
I was sitting in the little rustic arbour, anxiously 
listening for his footsteps. The twihght was just 
verging upon darkness, when, looking up, I 
beheld — oh, horror I — a Bpider gradually lowering 
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itself down from the branches overhead, until it 
was suspended between me and the door. Had it 
been an ordinary spider, I should have cried out 
and tried to escape, but this was a monster, so large 
and hideous, that voice, and power to move, left me. 
Its body was as large as a pumpkin, and its legs 
were shaking about in a most terrifying manner. 
Then it began to swing slowly backwards and for- 
wards like a pendulum, coming nearer and ne^er 
to me each vibration. I could see its shining eyes. 
I could feel the wind wafted to me by its motion. 
I felt my heart stand still. I strove to cry for help ; 
one swing more and it would reach me ! I made 
an ineffectual effort to escape ! I felt its writhing 
legs make a grasp at my hair, and all grew dark. 
When I awoke, I found myself in my bed, but feeling 
so weak that I could scarcely raise my hand to put 
aside the curtain ; and there was sitting the rollick- 
ing Tom Arnold. Yes, it was he ; but how changed. 
His eyes, that used to glitter and run over with fun 
and mischief, were red, as though with weeping, 
and his cheeks were so pale, and his general aspect 
so sorrowful, and he took my hand so tenderly, 
and asked me, in a voice soft and full of feeling, 
** If I could ever forgive him ! '* that I was 
bewildered, and not knowing what it was all about, 
and feeling very weak and childlike, I had a delicious 
cry, whilst he bent over me to soothe me, speaking 
80 lovingly and kindly, that I knew not -^Vsl^ ^«i 
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think. But, when he again begged so humbly and 
earnestly for my forgiveness, the horrors of that 
evening in the arbour came back to my mind, and 
I asked him to explain. It was very simple. It 
seems he had never forgotten how terrified I was, 
when a Httle girl, at the sight of a spider, so, bent 
on fun, as usual, he had contrived the huge spider 
that had so frightened me, and knowing I was in the 
arbour awaiting him, he had climbed noiselessly on 
the roof and suspended it in the manner I have 
described, meaning only to give me a start, and 
then show me how groundless had been my fears. 
But the effect was one he had not bargained for, 
and the result was that I had been confined to my 
bed for eeveral days, during which time he had 
refused to leave the house, and sat by my side as long 
as my aunt would allow. Somehow, I don't know 
why, I forgave him very readily, and when my aunt 
entered the room, looking very stem, and saw that 
I was recovering, her first words were, "that 
now she hoped I would teU that jackanapes to 
begone." We both smiled, and pressing my hand, 
he left me, promising to look in again soon. My 
aunt was very severe in her remarks on his 
conduct, and when I ventured to suggest that 
he meant no harm, she quickly retorted, " And 
no good, drat him I " But neither black looks 
nor mysterious hints, " that some folks* room 
WB8 better than their company,** prevented his 
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visits, and a few weeks saw many strange things 
take place. 

And now, as I sit writing this, I can hear him 
telling our oldest boy, in a whisper, not to make 
a noise, for his mamma is busy writing an account 
of how she had once been caught by a spider. I 
have not the same dread of these creatures now as 
I once had, though- 1 am by no means partial to 
them, and Tom (my Tom now,) declares that he 
beheves they know that I don't want their company, 
for not one has had the audacity to weave a web in 
our house since we entered it. That's all he knows 
about it. 





^ strange Momnvu 

ii |^j[^HE*S as beautiful as a pioture," said 
Evleyn ; '* and, what is still better, she 
is so good." 

**Ah, my boy, you are young yet, and your 
hopes shed a roseate hue over what would appear 
to me very sallow. I don't for a moment doubt 
that the lady of your choice is one in every respect 
worthy of you, for as she is an entire stranger to 
me, it would be an injustice for me to say, or 
think, anything to her disparagement. All I have 
to say is this — if you have made up your mind to 
marry, be sure that her you have honoured with 
your choice is worthy of you. Bright eyes lose 
their lustre, and the most luxuriant hair is apt to 
fall off or become grey ; cherry lips may lose their, 
lusciousness, and pearly teeth decay ; the figure, 
that is an embodiment of all that is elegant and 
graceful, may, and doubtless will, lose its charm- 
ing outline ; and even the voice, so soft and 
musical, grow harsh and shrill. Depend upon it, 
mjr boy, xnarriage is a lottery m ^\dd\. the blanks 
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are so numerous that the prizes don't count. I 
don't flatter myself that what I have to say to you 
will alter your opinion, for love is as headstrong 
as blind ; but, at any rate, I shall have acquitted 
my conscience by warning you. And let this 
time-worn maxim sink into your heart, * All is 
not gold that glitters.' ** 

" Rowland, you ought to have been a raven, for 
you are everlastingly croaking out dismal fore- 
bodings. I will not say that you are envious, but 
I cannot help thinking that your own disappoint- 
ments have caused you to look at everything 
through jaundiced spectacles." 

** Well, well, we shall see." 

Evleyn was determined to hurry on the arrange- 
ments that should give the beauteous Alice to him 
for a wife ; and the best-meant advice, although 
respectfully listened to, would have had no effect 
upon him, unless it coincided with his pre-con- 
ceived notions. 

AHce was, indeed, strangely beautiful ; yet she 
was not more remarkable for charms of person 
than for charms of manner. She had just 
attained her twentieth year, and had plighted her 
troth to Evleyn, who, by the way, was almost her 
equal in good looks. He was possessed of a nice 
little property, the income from which enabled 
him to take the world easily ; and Alice would be 
similarly situated as soon, oa %\i<^ qaxcl^ ^\ ^^1^* 
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There were no family jealousies to fear ; no 
obstacle stood in the way of their future bhss, 
save time. Alice could not marry until she 
attained her majority — and Evleyn fretted with 
impatience at the delay. Up to this time he had 
been what people generally caU a model young 
man. His name had rarely, if ever, been heard 
in connection with anything improper ; and if he 
was envied the love of Alice by her many male 
admirers, she was none the less so, her conquest, 
by her female acquaintances. It seems strange 
that when everything pointed to the speedy accom- 
pHshment of his hopes, and he had turned his 
back upon the world, saviiig so much as his dar- 
ling Alice filled, that he should, at this time step 
aside, and that his name, which had ever been in 
the mouths of those who were anxious to point 
out a bright example, should be whispered sneer- 
ingly, and his society, once so courted, no longer 
sought after. There was a reason for it, however, 
for it was passed from mouth to mouth that he 
was unfaithful to his love. Alice was not kept 
long in ignorance of the report, but her own 
heart, so true and pure, refused to give credence 
to gossip of his baseness. Yet, although she 
strove against it, she could not help questioning 
herself as to marked changes in his manner and 
conduct. His brow was often clouded, and in the 
midst of her prettiest speeches, his thoughts 
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would wander. His visits were not so freqnent, 
and, although he never left her without renewed 
avowals of his passion, there was still an in- 
describable something about him that pointed to 
a half-heartedness — a want of thorough sincerity. 
Alice never breathed a word of suspicion or com- 
plaining, but exerted herself more and more to 
cheer him and to draw him out of himself. She 
had a brother some years older than herself, and 
to him she had been in the habit of confiding her 
hopes and fears, but on this subject she was 
silent. It was not possible that he should long 
remain ignorant of the state of affairs. Indis- 
creet, though well-meaning friends hastened to 
acquaint him with every fresh rumour having any 
bearing on Evleyn's perfidy. 

Arthur was proud and sensitive, and, as his 
sister Alice was his greatest treasure, he fairly 
writhed with the thought that any one should 
slight or wrong her ; but, so far, he was powerless 
to act in the matter. Alice had never alluded to 
the subject, nor had Evleyn announced, in any 
way his desire to be freed from his engagement. 

Still the reports gained ground. A strange lady 
had been seen to arrive at the hotel, had secured 
private apartments, and had since resented all 
attempts that were made by the inquisitive to gain 
even a glance at her features. One servant was 
told off as her attendant, and, after tbi^ ^T%X»\£k^^sc- 
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yiew, displayed an amount of reticence and caution 
that baffled the most persevering of the daily cross- 
questioners. The landlord, finding his new guest 
a profitable acquisition, did all in his power to add 
to the mystery, by witholding any information he 
could have given. One thing only was known, and 
that was, as soon as she arrived she wrote a letter 
to Evleyn, and dispatched it by a messenger ; and 
he at once rushed to the hotel and remained in the 
room with the lady until very late at night. Since 
then he had been known to visit her at different 
times, but he volunteered no information, and as 
it had never been his habit to fraternize with the 
hotel frequenters, nor with the village gossips, 
they did not venture to question him what these 
strange things meant, but contented themselves 
with surmising the worst. Weeks passed by, and 
at length the excitement somewhat abated, the 
whole of the inhabitants, with an unaminity never 
manifested before, having decided to vote Evleyn 
a shameless libertine, the unknown lady a heartless 
wanton, and the landlord as no better than he 
should be for harbouring her. For a certainty 
the ** uncoo gooid" began to pass by on the other 
side, and doubtless the loss of credit would have 
been followed by a loss of business. But, fortun- 
ately, it took another phase. The village doctor 
was seen in almost daily attendance, and as soon 
as that came to be known, the whole of the male 
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population became suddenly impressed with the 
superiority of the hotel's tap, and the necessity for 
frequent indulgence. Daily they spent their time 
and money, waiting with exemplary patience for 
the grand denouement which they knew to be 
imminent. The female portion of the community, 
one and all, became suddenly afi^cted with 
ailments, and the doctor's office was daily filled 
to repletion with those who, immediately on 
entering the private room for consultation, forgot 
their own distresses in their anxiety to obtain some 
information about the " strange lady." As they 
retired, each with a useless draught or bolus, — for 
the doctor had an eye to business, and let none go 
away empty handed, — a feeling of disappointment 
and chagrin was stamped on every face. They 
knew no more than before, but they were more 
firmly than ever convinced that there was something 
radically wrong, which, they had a claim should be 
set right, and each one firmly believed themselves 
to be the one to do it. 

Evleyn seemed more careworn and anxious, and 
now threw off all secrecy as regarded his visits. He 
was aware that people eyed him suspiciously, but 
he had no idea that they laid such grave charges 
at his door. 

One night Arthur arrived home in a towering 
passion. He had heard his sister's name coupled 
with Evleyn's in a most offenarj^ T£i'MMifi?t>^s£A\ife 
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determined io explain aJl to her and demand an 
explanation from him. 

Poor Alice had long nursed her sorrow without 
complaining, but still she refused to admit that she 
believed him false. Her espousal of his cause 
only served. to feed the fire of resentment in her 
brother's breast, and he hastily left her to seek 
an interview with Evleyn. He had been her 
protector for so many years that he regarded her 
more in the light of his child than his sister. 
When their parents died, many years ago, he was 
left with the responsibility of the guardianship of 
her and a younger brother, Eupert ; and he, after 
causing him constant anxiety, had left home and 
gone no one knew whither. This loss of a brother, 
who, in spite of his faults was very dearly loved, was 
always a cause of sorrow to them both, and 
caused Arthur to guard his sister's interests with 
redoubled care. 

He soon reached Evleyn's house, but found him 
absent, and he then directed his steps to the hotel. 
As he entered they met face to face at the foot of 
the stair. Without a word of introduction, he 
demanded, in a fierce tone, an explanation of his 
conduct towards his sister. 

Evleyn, seeing him so excited, and noticing that 

the sound of his voice had attracted the attention 

of the company who began to throng the passage, 

said, ** I have no explanation to of[«t, neither 
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do I recognise your right in coming here to 
demand it." 

** Villain ! " shouted Arthur, and, having lost all 
command over his passion, he rushed at him, 
deahng him a terrific hlow. The two grappled 
instantly, and were quickly rolling together on the 
floor. The sympathies of the bystanders were all 
with Arthur, and, as he seemed to have the 
advantage, they cheered him on, making no effort 
to separate them. Arthur struck out wildly, Evleyn 
simply trying to protect himself. The tumult was 
at its height, when a light, shrill voice cried 
" Hold ! " 

It reached the ears of Arthur, and, quickly dis- 
engaging himself, he leapt to his feet as if he had 
received a galvanic shock. All eyes were directed 
to the top of the stair, and there was stood a 
figure, with upraised hand, so ghastly pale, that it 
seemed Hke a spirit. 

Arthur appeared stunned. ** Kupert ! " he cried, 
and, seizing Evleyn's arm, who was standing 
beside him, he said, ** tell me, is it Eupert ? '* 

** You have discovered the truth earlier than I 
had intended. That is your brother. Eupert and 
the * strange lady ' are one. But let us retire, 
there is much to tell.'* 

They ascended the stair together, and the three 
entered the room that had held the mystery which 
had occupied the minds oi Wv^e^ n^'sv.^^^^ ^"^\ss^%- 
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The company betook themselves to the rooms 
below, and, as soon as the first surprise was over, 
their laughter was long and loud. A weight 
seemed to have been liffced from their hearts ; and, 
although they were unable to explain the start- 
ling change that had taken place, yet they were 
satisfied; and, strange to say, the majority of 
them remembered to have prophecied that it would 
turn out just as it had done. 

In the room above, the meeting was a joyful 
yet a sad one. Eupert, weakened with his illness, 
was but the wreck of what he had been ; but 
when Arthur clasped him to his breast, whatever 
had been his faults, his forgiveness was sealed. 

In a short time a carriage drew up at the door, 
and the three prepared to enter. The Kttle crowd 
outside gave them a hearty cheer as they drove off 
to visit Alice, for Eupert, in spite of his reckless- 
ness, had ever been a prime favourite in the 
village. 

To attempt to describe the joy of Alice would 
be futile — her happiness at having her brother 
restored, and her lover cleared from every accusa- 
tion, was almost more than could be borne. 

The explanation was not a long one. Eupert 
had been mixed up in a quarrel with one as head- 
strong as himself, and nothing would satisfy them 
but to argue the difference with pistols. At the 
£r8t ebot Bupert was wounded, B^nd lai^ o^^onent 
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fell. He fled disgtdsed as a lady, and, needing 
the services of a true friend, he came, as we have 
seen, to his own village ; bat dared not go to 
his own home. His wound was not serious, and 
he improved rapidly, more especially so when 
Evleyn brought him the information that his 
opponent had escaped unhurt. Over indulgence 
in wine, on the receipt of the joyful news, had 
brought on a relapse, and the services of the 
doctor had to be brought .into requisition. The 
rest you know. As we might expect, Evleyn 
became the hero of his heart's idol, and Arthur is 
for ever wearying him with apologies for his rash- 
ness. 

It has furnished the villagers with subject for 
conversation ever since, and the landlord and the 
doctor both confess to having reaped a substantial 
benefit. Alice and Evleyn are now married ; 
Arthur is playfully styled ** grandad " by his little 
niece and nephew ; and Eupert is still acknow- 
ledged to be the plague of the family. Evleyn's 
friend, Eowland, is a frequent visitor, and is forced 
to admit that a man may do worse than marry ; 
but still he dreads the risk. 
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NOTES. 



AQNES OF HIGH SUNDERLAND. 

Ix Watson's History of Halifax, there are the following par- 
tienlars recorded :—" High Sunderland is situate about a mile 
north of Halifax, between the Bradford emd Wakefield roads ; 
and was so called as being perhaps, in ancient times, a 
farm which the Anglo-Saxons called by the name of Swider 
or SundoT'lond ; or it might be separated or set apart for 
some particular purpose or privilege, the knowledge of 
which is now lost; for, in that case, they would give it 
this name, as being sundered, or divided from the lands about 
it. It is called High because situated at the top of a hill. When 
tlie present fabric at High Sunderland was erected does not 
appear by any inscription upon the building, but it was either 
the work of Bichard Sunderland, who married Susan Saltonstall, 
about 1597, or of his son Abraham who married Elizabeth Lang- 
dale but more probably the latter, because we meet with the 
arms of Saltonstall and liangdale impaled with those of Sunder- 
land in the windows. This house seems once to have been well 
ornamented; there are still some statues and busts remaining of 
tolerable workmanship. In a chamber window, under the arms 
of Saltonstall, liangdale and Thomhill, of Fixby, may be read 
these lines — 

Felix quem virtus generosa exomat avorum, 
Et qui virtute suis adjicit pse decus. Ii.S. 
Happy is he whom the illustrious virtue of his ancestors adorns, 
and who, by his own virtue adds lustx^ \a ^«jix:^. 
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The letters, L. S., stand for Langdale, Snnderland ; but I think 
them not so old as the house, because, in another place, the arms 
of Saltonstall and Langdale (as above) are impaled with those of 
Sunderland, which it would belong to this Langdale's father to 
do. This Langdale also appears to have hved a good part of his 
time at Coley Hall, and to have sold the estate so late as the 
interregnum. Over the north door is written, Ne subeat glis 
serdus (" let no dumb dormouse enter,") a mistake for surdus ; and 
over a door on the north side, Ne intret amicus Mrudo (" Let no 
horse-leech enter as a friend." ) At the back part of the house are 
four English lines, too coarse to be admitted here. In tlie hall, 
over the fireplace, is inscribed : — 

Maxima Domus utilitas ; et pernicies. Ignis et Lingua. 
Houses, when large, yield comfort ; fires and tongues carry 

destruction with them. 

Over the south door are the lines : — « 

Hiclocus Odit, amat, punit, conservat, honorat 
Nequietem, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 



his place] 



hates loves punishes preserves honours 
profligacy peace crimes justice the good. 



which also is on the Town House at Delft, in Holland, and also 
on the Town House at Glasgow, in Scotland, with bonos instead 
of probos. Below the above lines, Confide Deo, Diffide tibi (" Trust 
in God, distrust thyself.") The latter part of this advice would 
not do in Co-operation. On a pillar on the left hand of the south 
door, Patria Dom/us (" My coimtry is my home." ) On a pillar on 
the right hand of the same, Optima Cesium. On the south front :— 

Omnipotens f axet, stirps Sunderlandia sedes 
Incolet has placide, et tueatur jura parentum, 
Lite vacans, donee fluctus formica marinos 
Ebibat, et totum testudo perambulet orbem I 

The Almighty grant, that the family of Sunderland may peace- 
ably possess this mansion and preserve the rights of its ancestors, 
till the ant drink up the waters of the sea, and the tortoise 
traverse the whole world 1 

How vain are our wishes, and how uncertain the continuance of 
eMrthly tbingB, may hence be seen when either the writer of these, 



or hia bod, Hlleuated tbia very estate wbisb tbe ttien owner •!> 
flAmeatlj wlalied nii^t continue in the fomllj for ever I Over 
the principal gate Btuid the words :— 

Never may he who violatea Juatioe seek ta enter thla gate. 
Od tbe Bune ie a cbemb aooadiag a, trumpet ; and In a scroll :— 
Fama virtatuin, tuba peienma. 
The fame of virtuoua deeds 1b a, perpetual trumpet. 
Anna belonging to the pedigree: Pot Sunderland — Parted par 
pale, Or and azure, three lioncella paasant, oountercbauged : thua 
it ia in a window at High SuDdetlaod ; but the coat Is generally 
depicted with the lioncella gnardant. For IJangdale — Sable, a 
sbevroc between three eatoils urgent. For BoltonetaU— Or, a 
bend between two eagleta displayed, sable. Thus It Is at High 
Sunderland, an.d tbua I saw it borne In I7S6, by Samuel SaJton- 
■tall, eaquire, alderman of Ponte&act ; but Tboreaby, p. 33, has 
Blven ns a coat ol tbia family in wbicb the bend ia gulee." 
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ESTABLISHED 1832. 

WILLIAMS. BROOKSBANK, 

Clock anib WtAchntaktx, 

SILVERSMITH, JEWELLER, . 

AND OPTICIAN, 

28, TYREEL STEEET, BRADFOED, 

(Comer of Thornton Boad), 

Has on hand a Splendid Selection of New Goods, 

coNsisTn^a of 

dolb anb S^ilkx Wiixlt]ftB, C|jronometcrs, 

FINE GOLD JBWELLEBY, 
DIAMOND and other GEM JEWELLERY, RINGS, &o., * 
WEDDING RINGS AND KEEPERS, 

FANCY JEWELLEEY, GILT & FANCY CLOCKS, 

Silver Plate and Electro Silver-Plated GoodSy 

BEST SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 

Barometers, Cabinet and Leather Goods, 

All of the very best Manufacture. 

Articles specially suitable for BIRTHDAY*, WBDDING 
and CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 

Repairs in all the Branches of the Business, by competent Workmen, 

on the premises. 

GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 

WILLIAM BBOOESBANE specially calls the attention of persons 
of defective vision to his expeditious and effective method of fitting 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses, by means of Dr. Ajjfbed Smeb's Patent 
Optometer. 

Every description of Eye- Glasses and Spectacles in Oold, 

Silver^ Steely ^c. \ 
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BOOKBINDER, 



STATIONER, &c 



-:o:- 



WRITXH6 TABLES & 0E8K1 



Covered on the shortest notice. 



ESTIMATES GIVEN. 



-:o:- 



B. F. HARDWICK, 

27, CHARLES STREET, 

BRADFORD. 

OBDEB OFFICE 01^ GB.O\^^T> ^li^OE.. 
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Wlfoh&Bh Coal ^trrljants, 
20, DABLEY STREET, BRADFORD, 

AGENT rOR 

HENKY BEIGGS, SON & CO.'S 

METHLEY. HAIGH MOOR, AND STREETHOUSE 

HOUSE COAL. 

FLOCKTON AND WATEKLOO MALN BEST COAL, &c., &o. 

THE HARTLEY'S, 

And all Descriptions op Coal at Low Prices for Cash. 



COKE 

FIREWOOD. 



CENTRAL OFFICES : 



20, PARLEY STREET, BRADFORD 
STEVEN'S Model Cutters, Schooners, Brigs, 

Screw and Paddle Boats, propelled by Steam or 
Clockwork. 

STEVEN'S Model Fittings for Ships & Boats ; 

Blocks, Deadeyes, Wheels, Skylights, Companions, 
Flags, &c. 

STEVEN'S Model Steam Engines, Locomotive, 

Marine, Vertical and Horizontal, Circular Saw and 
Bench. 

STEVEN'S Model Parts of Engines, Cylinders, 

Pumps, Steam and Water Guages, Safety Valves, 
Eccentrics, Taps, &c. 

STEVEN'S Model Dockyard, 22, Aldgate, 

London. Chemical Chests, Magic Lanterns, Floor 
Skates, Balloons, Fheworks, Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Scientific Novelties. 

CATALOGUE, TRB.1E»1£» %T P^^A.^^. 



BREAK'S 



MONTHLY DIARY 



AND 



DISTRICT TIME TABLE. 



PRICE ONE PENNY. 



MONTHLY CIRCULATION, 10,000 OOPIE S. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON APPLICATION TO 

THOMAS BREAK, PUBLISHER, 

17 & 19. KIRKGATE. 



■(AYE'S WORSDELL'S 

PILLS. 

ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 

TJEALTH FOR EVERY ONE.— A sound state of the 
■^-*- lungs and stomach, a pure condition and regular 
circulation of the blood, are essential to a healthy life. 
To secure this, use KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
They act both as prevention and cure, and during the 
last fifty years have been a boon to thousands of persons. 
These Pills .are invaluable to Emigrants, being a certain 
remedy for all diseases of the Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
&c. ; are equally adapted for all ages, and either sex. Of 
. all Chemists at Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. — 

/ Wholesale and Export Depot : 22, Gbeat St. Hjelen's, 

^London, E,C. 
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EXTERNAL TREATMENT. 



ACETOPATHY ; OR, THE ACID CURE. 

"THE ACID CURE," 

Price 2d, 

" THE SPINAL SYSTEM OF TREATMENT," 

Price 3<i. 

The Acid may be had in Bottles at Is. 3d. or 2s. each. 
Sponges for applying the samCt Qd, each, 
SPBAY PRODUCER (In Case), 6s. 

AGENT FOB BBADFOBDI 

THOMAS BEEAR, BOOKSELLER & STATIONER, 

17 & 19, KIRKGATE, and 62, MANNINGHAM LANE. 



(Boyal Route via Criuan and Caledonian Canals). 

:o: 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

lONA GONDOLIER CLANSMAN 

MOUNTAINEER QUEEN OF THE LAKE CLYDESDALE 

CHEVALIER LINNET INVERARY CASTLE 

GliBNCOE CYGNET ISLAY 

GLENGARRY PLOVER LOCHAWE 

Sail during the Season for Islay, Oban, Loohawe, Fort William, 
Inverness, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Portree, Gairloch, Ross-shire, 
Ullapool, Lochinver, Stomoway; affording Tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, the Coolin 
Hills, Loch Coruisk, Lodi Scavaig, Lochmaree, and the famed 
Islands of StafFa and lona. 
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See Bill, with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post, from 

DAVID HUTCHESON, & Co., 119, HOPE STREET, 

GLASGOW- 



CONGREGATIONALIS: 

IN YORKSHIRE : 

H 

/ 

A CHAPTEE OF MODEEN CHUECH HISTOE 

BY 

REV. J. G. MIALL. 

Demy 8vo., 895 pp. 

Formerly published at 7s. 6d., now offered at 3s. : 

MAY BE HAD OF 

THOMAS BREAK, 

17 & 19, KIEKGATE, and 62, MA.NNINGHAM LAI 

GREENING'S 

GLANCEGUID] 

TO THE EAILWAYS AND OMNIBUS! 
FEOM AND TO BEADFOED. 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY - - - PRICE IJd 



THE ONLY GUIDE ON THE INDEX PKINCIP] 

(Copyright.) 

Sold by aW. 
Booksellers and Newsagents, and at tY\ft B-aiXw^.^ ^qq>s&\.^2^ 



NOW READY. 



SAUNTERER'S SATCHEL, 



AND 



WEST RIDING ALMANACK, 

FOR 1877. 

ILLtJSTBATED WITH A NUMBEB OP HXJMOBOTTS ENGEAVINGS 

BY MR. J. SOWDEN. 



FRIGE THREEPENCE. 



MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLEES. 

NOW READY. 

THE 

AND 

ALMANACK 

FOB 

18 7 7. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH A NUMBER OF HUMOROUS ENGRAVINGS, 

BY MR. J. SOWDEN. 



PRICE THREEPENCE. 



MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSStiEa.^. 



NOW READY. 

Cloth, about 600 pp., Demy 8vo., 

FOR HANKS IN WORSTED PIECES: 

Shewing a TABLE OF CALCULATICMlS, and giving the 
NETT YAEN IN HANKS REQUIRED IN PIECES from 
6 to 60 Picks per quarter inch, 16 to 80 inches in width and 1 to 100 
yards in length. 

OVER 97, GOG CALCULATIONS. 
Price for Single Copy, 21s, nett. 

For Two or more copies 10 per cent, discount. 

Application for Copies 

can be made to THOMAS BREAR, Bookseller, Bradford; or, 

ALFRED HOLDSWORTH, Ghrassington, near SMpton, 

Yorkshire. 

"JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo., 604 pp., 

Cloth, Gilt Edges, Is, 6d, ; Plain, 6s. 

NICHOLSON'S POEMS: 

New and Complete Edition, Illustrated with Permanent Photo- 
graphs, and Sketch of his Life and Writings by W. Q, Hibd. 



Bradford: T. BBEAB, Eirkgate. 

And all Booksellers. 



** This edition is excellently got up. Bound in a sober coyer, it 
is a pleasure on opening the book to find the type dear, the paper 
good, the illustrations artistic, and the indexes copious, full, and 
well-arranged, while the explanatory notes at the end contain 
interesting matter for the reader. The illustrations comprise the 
original copperplate likeness of the poet, painted and engraved by . 
his friend, Mr. W. 0. GeUer, and a series of permanent photo- 
graphs, by Mr. Albert Sachs, of Bradford, of places celebrated in 
ihepoeVB works." — Leeds Mercury. 
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NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 

20, MANNINGHAM LANE, BBADFOBD. 





In returning thanks for the liberal patronage hitherto bestowed 
upon him, desires to inform the Public that he has taken new 
Premises, situated as above, where he has erected a New Studio, 
fitted with every accessory and convenience, and engaged a com- 
petent staff of Artists and Assistants, to enable hinn to produce the 
very highest class of Portraiture, and trusts that he will meet with 
increased patronage. 

A. S. wishes to draw especial attention to the new 

PATENT PERMANENT CHROMOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

For which he is the sole Licensee. 

Photographs Copied or Enlarged and finished in 
Oil, Water Color, Sepia or Crayon. 

Photographs on Porcelain (imperishable J^ Miniatures on 

Ivory highly Finished. 

Views, Mansions, or any out-door Photography 
executed In the highest style. 

ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1877, 

fIVLI LI 

YOKKSHIREMAN 

WILIi COMMENCE AS A 

WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 



PRICE ONE PENNY. 



Terms for Advertisements may be had on application 

to the Publisher, 

THOMAS BBEAR, EIB£.ak11>,'SS&..^^^^S%S^ 



ADVICE GRATIS 

AT THE LEEDS ROAD 

ECLECTIC & BOTANIC DISPENSARY, 

H. THORNTON, M.D., U.S. ' 



li yon stiff er from a dry Hacking CongU, Difficulty of Breathing, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, or are liable to ^y affection of the Chest and Lungs, 

TRY DR. THORNTON'S 

HERBAL COUGH SYRUP. 

Its effect is to relieve the Chest of the Congealed Phlegm by expector- 
ation, thereby removing the cause of the obstruction, &c. 

It is a remedy, the effect of which he has watched for many years, to 
his entire satisfaction, and to that of his numerous Patients, who have 
taken it as a medicine, and to all such sufferers he can reconmiend it 
with the greatest confidence. 

Sold in Bottles at l^d. and 1/1} each. 

THE SOLUTION OF PRUNINE. 

The Solution of Prunine, obtained by Dr. Thornton from the American 
Wild Cherry Bark (Prunus Virginiana), is a remedy esteemed for control- 
ling the action of the Heart, giving tone to the Stomach, and for checking 
that foil disease Consumption, which is said to kill 70,000 persons 
annually in the United Kingdom. 

It has been prescribed with the greatest success in Consumption, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Bronchitis, 
Heart Affections, Female Weaknesses, &c., &c., by most of the eminent 
Medical I'ractitionors in America for many years, and more»Bcently in 
this country, it having a most soothing influence over the circulation, a 
most bracing effect on the nervous system, giving tone to the whole 
enfeebled constitution. 

Sold in Bottles at 1/1} and 2/9 each. 

COMPOSITION ESSENCE, 

As prepared by Dr. Thornton, is the only genuine Composition Essence 
prepared wholesale in Bradford from the celebrated Composition Powder, 
and sold wholesale and retail at 13C, Leeds Iload. 

It is a valuable liousohold remedy for Colds, Influenza, Pains in the 
Stomach and Bowels, Bowel Complaints, Cold Sweats, Cold Feet, &c., 
Ac, if taken frooly, luid as a general remedy, a sure preventative of 
Colds, and should be koj)t in every house. It is one of the best substi- 
tutoB for all stimulatiug beverages. 

Sold in Bottles at 1/1} and 2/- each. 



Consultations Free. 136, L^ed^ T3LoadL, Bradford. 
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OF ALL BOOKSELLERS— PRICE THREEPENCE, 



THE 



OBIGINAL ILLUMINATED 

CLOCK ALMANACK 

FOR 1877, 

IN THE YOEKSHIEE DIALECT, 

BY JOHN HARTLEY. 



SECOND EDITION. 



SEETS r LUNDUN," 

A YORKSHIREMAN'S TEN DAYS' TRIP 
BY JOHN HARTLEY. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING. 



D. PARKXHSOH'S 

(^lass attir CljtJia Unnms. 

PAEIAN AND ALABASTER 

ORNAMENTS AND FIGURES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, &c. 
DEALEK IN STONE WAEE, BllOWN WAEE, &c. 

Goods Lent, on [lire for Fic-nic or Evening Parties, 
MATCHINGS OFEVERY DESCRIPTION 

MADE TO O RDER IF N OT In STOCK. 

GLASS, CHINA AND FANCY AETICLES EEVITTED 
By an Experienct-u) Workman. 



BOTTOM OF IVEGATE 

(Wholesale Warehouse, MILL B A^^N^ \ 
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THOMAS BREAR, | 

PRINTER, ' 1 

17 1 19, KlBRSATE,,IiRADFOttD. ^^^H 
SOBSCRIPTIOK IIBRADV. ic ^^H 


^hia mil #0(5 Stjtioitri J 


B«es8 KUAiiV nmm. ^| 

IK rutin IKU El'S<IUtI lUHKIROe. ^^^H 

niDGERsTACCOUNTTDAY BOOKS, J^M 


^[jTwiEiaYTlilTHirPER^^ 


HI THE PEKTING DEPAKTMBNT ■■ 


™ .m..™ KHOOM HOTMMO. |^^l 
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